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IL.—THE RELATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MES- 
SIAH TO HIS JEWISH PROTOTYPE.—IIL. 





HAVING examined the person and character of the Jewish 
Messiah, we proceed to consider whether Jesus of Nazareth 
corresponded to the prototype. This will bring up the 
question respecting the application of passages in the Old 
Testament to Jesus in the New. Are the quotations pro- 
perly made? Is the sense they give to the Old Testament 
the true one? Here the hypothesis of a double sense pre- 
sents itself. In treating these topics we shall pursue the 
following order, and inquire, 

1. Is the sense of Scripture one, or may it be twofold ? 

2. What is meant by the principle of accommodation in 
explaining quotations from the Old Testament in the New ? 

3. We shall then classify citations and examine them in 
detail ; and, finally, 

4. Investigate the mode in which Jesus fulfilled Messianic 
prophecies ; shewing the fallacy of Collins’s argument, as 
well as that of the Jews, against Christianity; the weakness 
of the answer to Collins given by Bishop Chandler and 
others ; with a correct statement of the case. 

1. The sense of Scripture-is that which the writers in- 
tended when they used certain words to convey to the 
reader such ideas as were in their minds: and the business 
of an interpreter is to seek out and set forth the ideas so 
expressed. What did an author mean to communicate, what 
ideas did he purpose to excite in the mind of the reader? 
is the primary question with which an interpreter has to 
do. After its solution he has only to convey to others in 
perspicuous language the sense ascertained. 

As the Bible was meant to be understood by all, we sup- 
VOL, VIII. B 
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pose that the words of it have but one sense, called the 
literal, natural, or grammatico-historical. It matters not 
whether the language be literal or tropical; the sense is 
everywhere one. This is a fundamental principle in her- 
meneutics. We are aware that a spiritual or mystical sense 
has been often advocated in addition to the primary or 
historical one; that the Jews began at an early period to 
adopt that method of explaining their Scriptures, and that 
the fathers followed their example ; but the arbitrary pro- 
cedure it involves, the ambiguity it introduces, and the 
result assuredly brought about, in which the true meaning 
of the Bible becomes a riddle, and imagination has full 
play for making the book utter anything that may seem 
plausible, prompt its rejection. Nothing settled or secure 
im sacred hermeneutics can be reached while a departure 
from the one sense intended by the original writer is 
allowed, and various meanings, equally authorized, equally 
true, are discovered in his words. 

Those who advocate a double sense have something, how- 
ever, to say in its favour. In addition to the authority of 
the Jews and Christian fathers, they refer to the typical 
character of the Old Testament as indicating the propriety 
of a twofold sense, in such parts at least as shadow forth 
future events. They can also point to the nature of pro- 
phecy, and the quotations in the New Testament of pro- 
phetical passages. The extreme difficulty of making cita- 
tions agree with their originals leads many to adopt a 
twofold sense, the literal and the spiritual. It is argued 
that the prophets did not always understand the meaning 
of what they uttered, or at least its full meaning; that 
the Spirit from whom they received their communications 
may have had a higher end in view than any they could 
see ; and that they were unconscious instruments in using 
language capable of an ulterior application. Although 
they attached their own sense to the words employed, 
the Spirit guided them all the while to the use of that 
very language because it would bear a ixdvaa, a hidden 
meaning, to be realized thereafter. In this manner some 
scholars reason, virtually dividing two senses among the 
writer and the Holy Spirit. The tendency of such doctrine 
is to involve the interpretation of Scripture in mysticism 
and hopeless uncertainty. The so-called spiritual sense is 
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not derived from but is itself the literal. The two are 
identical. It is therefore incorrect to speak of the one being 
the source of the other, or of the spiritual wnderlying the 
literal, or of spiritual interpretation being based on the 
literal. “The completeness of Scripture” does not require 
perverse methods of ascertaining the sense of the various 
books contained in the canon.* 

The prophetic parts of the Old Testament are the main 
argument on which the advocates of a double sense rely 
in connection with citations of them in the New Testament. 
The whole subject of quotations is an intricate one, as the 
volumes written upon it attest. Prophecies, however, form 
no exception to the hermeneutical canon already enun- 
ciated. Whether they relate to the Messiah and his king- 
dom, or to other persons and events, they have a single 
sense. 

It is not our present purpose to consider the external 

forms or sources of all the quotations. We have done that 
already.t Neither shall we examine every single one. 
father do we intend to discuss the most prominent and 
important, chiefly such as refer to the person, life and king- 
dom of Jesus Christ, or to persons and events necessarily 
connected with him. By this means we shall include in 
our essay all passages cited from the Old Testament in 
fulfilment of prophecies or in proof of doctrines ; and they 
are the most important. 

2. Before directly entering on the subject, it may be 
desirable to explain the term accommodation, which is 
usually employed by those who examine quotations. 

The word oixovouia, in Latin dispensatio, or economy as 
we are obliged to say in English, was applied to the quota- 
tion of passages from the Old Testament in proof of a thing 
to which they have no proper reference. Thus when Celsus 
objected that many passages of the Old Testament were 
applied to Christ in the New, which related to other sub- 


* ‘*Non existimarem esse duos sensus, verum unum tantum loci proprium, 
quia unum et verum convertuntur ; alium autem non esse proprie sensum, sed 
tantum comparationem dictorum aut factorum, per analogiam ; que quidem 
ad sensum literalem et grammaticum pertinebit, sed non tollet unitatem sensus 
precipui, ex quo desumetur analogia.” Riveti Isagoge ad Scripturam Sacram, 
p- 218 

+ See ‘‘The Text of the Old Testament considered,” Vol. II. of Horne’s 
Introduction, 1859 (second edition). 
B2 
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jects, Origen replied that they were employed by economy. 
Most of the Greek fathers used the term so introduced and 
the principle involved in it. The Latin fathers, translating 
it by dispensatio, advocated the same thing. Such inter- 
pretation Michaelis bluntly stigmatizes as a logical finesse 
or pious fraud, though it is the accommodation-principle 
which many advocate. 

It is necessary, however, to look at the meaning of ac- 
commodation more closely, because the word has been 
used loosely and not always in the same sense. Some 
apply it to cases in which the apostles and evangelists 
referred numerous passages in the Old Testament, which 
were never designed to bear such relation, to Christ and 
his kingdom, from accommodation to the prejudices of the 
Jews in their day, who were accustomed to explain them 
Messianically. So Semler expresses himself. Others use it 
of the same class of quotations, believing that the interpre- 
tations of apostles and evangelists were their real opinions 
with respect to the meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
and that they expounded according to their own conviction 
when they adopted the principle in question. The differ- 
ence between the two acceptations of the word is important. 
In the one, the writers adapted a passage to their purpose 
by giving it a meaning which they supposed it was not 
intended to bear. In the other, they adapted a passage to 
their purpose by attaching to it a sense which, though not 
obvious or natural, it was really meant to have, either as 
the sole sense, or as a spiritual one in addition to the pri- 
mary. The latter is improperly termed accommodation, at 
least from the point of view which the New Testament 
writers themselves took. From ours it may be so styled. 
Others employ the word to denote the application of terms 
in the Old Testament to another occasion where they are 
equally suitable, as an illustrative parallel. So Sykes 
understands it, followed by Palfrey, who calls it a device 
of rhetoric, because words used by an ancient writer in an 
entirely different application are simply adopted as ap- 
plicable to other circumstances. The phrase should not 
have been taken in this sense. The proper use of it is 
the first, when an apostle or evangelist adapts a passage 
from the Old Testament to an occasion for which he is con- 
scious it was not designed, giving it a sense different from 
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to his Jewish Prototype. 5 


that of the original author, alien to the context, and incor- 
rect. Out of deference to custom, we shall use it in the 
second sense. The epithet rhetorical prefixed will prevent 
the confusion of the second and third senses. 

The following observations and questions are suggested 
by the principle of accommodation : 

(a.) No theory of inspiration relative to the New Testa- 
ment writers should regulate the discussion of this subject ; 
rather should accommodation inductively examined be al- 
lowed to determine the kind of inspiration they possessed. 
Their assumed infallibility will necessarily do away with 
the first and second senses of accommodation. 

(b.) If there be instances of accommodation in the first 
sense, it is difficult to distinguish between them and those 
bearing the second. That the latter are numerous admits 
of no doubt. In either case, the hermeneutical result is 
the same to us, i.e. we are not bound to adopt forced or 
mistaken interpretations, though made by the New Testa- 
ment writers themselves. 

(c.) It is easy to sce why the third class may be unduly 
enlarged. Its extension to passages introduced by the 
strong expression, this was done that it might be fulfilled, 
&c., enables the expositor to deny the premiss set forth by 
Collins, viz., that Christianity is grounded on typical or 
allegorical proofs from the Old Testament which are in- 
valid.* Sykes supposes all the citations made out of the 
Old Testament in the New to be mere rhetorical accommo- 
dation, except about six.t If this be so, a conclusion hos- 
tile to Christianity cannot be drawn from them. 

(d.) Is Michaelis right in concluding from the admission 
of accommodation in the first sense, that “the Deity speak- 
ing in the New Testament misunderstood the meaning of 
the Old”? By the Deity speaking in the New Testament 
he seems to understand Jesus Christ. Presuming this to 
be his opinion, it opens up a wide field of discussion. We 
shall answer the question afterwards, either expressly or by 
implication. 

(e.) Is the same critic correct in believing, supposing it 

* Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, Part i. 
See vii. and viii. 

+ Essay upon the Truth of the Christian Religion, chapters xiii. —xvi. 
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inconceivable to sound reason, that persons commissioned 
by the Deity to preach the truth to mankind should have 
recourse to accommodation in the first sense ? 

(f.) Dr. H. Owen observes, that the applications which 
evangelists have made of prophecies to Christ must neces- 
sarily be just because they have so applied them. “For if 
the same Spirit that dictated the prophecies in the Old 
Testament dictated also their interpretations in the New, 
he surely best knew his own mind, and could best ascertain 
to whom or to what they were meant to be ultimately 
referred.” How should this statement be judged? Is it 
not based on an assumed theory of inspiration which is 
wholly untenable ? 

(g.) When Bishop Butler writes: “To say that the Scrip- 
tures and the things contained in them can have no other 
or farther meaning than those persons thought or had who 
first recited or wrote them, is evidently saying that those 
persons were the original, proper and sole authors of those 
books, i.e. they are not inspired,” the concluding words 
are incorrect. Inspiration does not clash with the belief 
that the Scriptures were written by human authors who 
had a meaning in their words. The Spirit of God influ- 
enced thought in accordance with psychology. 

We object also to the Bishop’s statement, that “events 
corresponding to prophecies interpreted in a different mean- 
ing from that in which the prophets are supposed to have 
understood them ; this affords, in a manner, the same proof 
that this different sense was originally intended, as it would 
have afforded, if the prophets had not understood their pre- 
dictions in the sense it is supposed they did ; because there 
is no presumption of their sense of them being the whole 
sense of them.” Every presumption favours the idea that 
the prophets attached a sense to the words they uttered. 
In cannot be shewn that they did not understand what 
they wrote. Their own meaning is the whole meaning ; 
and no correspondence of events to their prophecies which 
disagrees with that meaning can be the intended fulfilment. 
The true sense of prophecy must be determined by the 
language in which it is expressed, not by corresponding 
events which are supposed to fulfil it, because the corre- 
spondence may be accidental, not designed. 

(t.) The quotations which Christ makes from the Old 
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to his Jewish Prototype. 7 


Testament should be examined by themselves, instead of 
being thrown along with those of apostles and evangelists, 
as they are by Collins, and even by friends to Christianity. 
Tholuck has properly separated them. 

3. The following classification of quotations may suffice 
for our purpose : 

(a.) Those introduced by the formula, all this was done 
that i might be fulfilled, or, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken, &c., that the Scripture (or Scriptures) might be 
Sulfilled, that the word might be fulfilled (Matt. i. 22, ii. 15, 
li. 23, iv. 14, viii. 17, xii. 17, xiil. 35, xxi. 4, xxvi. 56; Mark 
xiv. 49; John xii. 38, xiii: 18, xv. 25, xvii. 12, xviii. 9, 
xix. 24, 28, 36). In all these cases the conjunctions iva 
and ézwe (in order that) are used. 

(b.) Quotations with the formula, then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken, the Scripture is fulfilled (Matt. ii. 17, 
xxvii. 9; Luke iv. 21). 

(c.) Citations or applications of Scripture made by Christ 
(Matt. xiii. 14, 15, xv. 7—9, xxi. 42, xxii. 43, xxiv. 15, 
xxvi. 24, 31, 54; Mark ix. 12, 13, xiv. 49 ; Luke iv. 18—21, 
xxii. 37, xxiv. 27, 44; John xvii. 12). 

(d.) Pauline quotations. 

(e.) Citations in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


(Matt. i. 22, 23.) 


We have already seen that the virgin, or rather young 
woman, in Isaiah vii. 14, was living when the words of the 
prophet were spoken, and was either his betrothed or his 
wife. If so, the passage cannot refer to the mother of 
Jesus ; nor the son, with a symbolical name, to her child. 
It is applied to a case quite different from that to which 
they relate. 

Is this a legitimate rhetorical device on the part of the 
evangelist? Does he merely mean that words used by the 
ancient prophet in an entirely different manner might be 
adopted as applicable to certain circumstances of the birth 
of Jesus? Are we to suppose him embellishing his descrip- 
tion by the remark, “This might be well described by 
language employed on a different occasion by the old pro- 
phet”? So some affirm, arguing that the word rendered 
fulfil often means no more than to verify or make good ; 
and that it is so used for illustration in Greek, Latin, Syriac 
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and Jewish authors. Classical writers, however, are hardly 
to the purpose in such a question, since the evangelists 
were Hebrews. A few cases in which the verb fulfil means 
no more than the happening of a similar event or an 
agreement in particular circumstances of later with former 
things, have been collected. But no writer has succeeded 
in shewing that a quotation introduced by the strong ex- 
pression, “this was done that it might be fulfilled,” means 
no more than the happening of a like event. For the con- 
junction that is telic (in order that), denoting purpose or 
design ; the ecbatic sense (so that), which Glass and Tittmann 
advocate, being an imaginary one.* The conjunction is an 
expression of Hebrew teleology, which represents every 
event as designed and disposed by God, so that conse- 
quences and causes are interchanged. All the parallels 
adduced by Palfrey from Sykes, Wetstein, Surenhusius and 
others, are insufficient. The evangelist must have supposed 
that the passage in Isaiah had a reference to the event 
recorded in the Gospel. There is more than parity of cir- 
cumstances. He quotes it as proof rather than illustration. 
The sense he attaches to Isaiah’s prophecy is a typical one, 
believing it to be the divine purpose that the one event 
should foreshadow the other. This typical sense may be 
termed allegorical or mystic ; it is not the historical one 
which the prophet meant. The passage is an instance of 
real accommodation. 


(ii. 15.) 


The prophecy of Hosea, to which these words refer, con- 
cerns the people of Israel in their exodus from Egypt, which 
the evangelist accommodates to the return of Jesus in his 
childhood from Egypt to Palestine, by adopting a typical 
sense. Leaving the literal entirely out of view, he regards 
the spiritual sense as divinely intended. The introductory 
words forbid the assumption that the passage is a mere 
parallel. A rhetorical device fails to do justice to the 
formula. 


(ii. 23.) 
Here the writer seems to apply the Messianic word in 


* See Winer’ s Grammatik des qenterinmentiichen Sgvechidions, 7th ed., 
Liinemann, p. 426, &c. 
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Isaiah (xi. 1), translated “ branch,” to the name of Nazareth. 
A mystic sense is attributed to the original, as well as a 
literal. Thus there is an accommodation of the Old Testa- 
ment to an event different from any that Isaiah meant; a 
play on the Hebrew word; a Jewish Midrash; but still 
referred to divine arrangement. 

(iv. 14, 15.) 

The prophet from whom these words are taken promises 
deliverance to Northern Galilee from the disasters brought 
upon it by the Assyrians. The evangelist sees the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy in the spiritual salvation of the gos- 
pel. He abandons the historical sense, and adopts a typical 
or mystical one. This is accommodation. It is wrong to 
say with Palfrey, “Matthew had no idea of representing 
the residence of Jesus at Capernaum as the accomplishment 
of a prediction.” 

(viii. 17.) 

The original Hebrew of Isaiah from whom this quotation 
is taken, means, “he bore our diseases and carried our 
pains,” ie. afflicted Israel took our sins upon himself, and 
suffered their punishment. The evangelist takes it in an- 
other sense, understanding the removal of physical diseases 
and sufferings. This is a simple accommodation of the 
passage. Yet it is cited as the fulfilment of a prophecy 
or of a divine purpose, as we see froin the introductory 
formula. 

(xii. 17—21.) 

The servant in the original Hebrew is Israel, not the 
Messiah. The evangelist refers the title to Christ, and 
otherwise applies part of the passage to his office, part to 
his temporary forbearance and modesty. He takes the words 
to be a prophecy fulfilled in Jesus, which is not their literal 
but typical sense. 


(xiii. 35.) 

The original is in Psalm lxxviii. 2, the writer of which 
is called a prophet, i.e. an inspired poet and teacher. The 
psalm has nothing of the nature of prediction ; it is sim- 
ply a historical poem, containing no parable. Here, how- 
ever, the evangelist takes it as a prophecy divinely meant 
to foreshadow Christ's teachings. Departing from the his- 
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torical sense, he finds a spiritual one in the words cited. 
This is another instance of accommodation. 

(xxi. 4, 5.) 

The passage here given is from Zechariah (ix. 9), but 
the introductory words seem to be from Isaiah Ixii. 1]. 
There is little doubt that the evangelist regarded the pro- 
phecy as fulfilled in Jesus’s riding on a colt into Jerusalem, 
and quotes it as a proof of his Messianic mission. The his- 
torical sense is not that which is given by the evangelist. 
The prophet paints his ideal king in the simple pageantry 
of peace. His language is metaphorical and poetic. Mat- 
thew makes it represent or predict a literal fact. His accom- 
modation of the passage involves a typical or spiritual sense. 

(xxvi. 56.) 

The fate of Jesus in its general character of suffering corre- 
sponded with prophetic forebodings. So Matthew says here. 
It was in the design of God that Christ should suffer. His 
voluntary self-sacrifice accomplished the divine purposes to 
which the ideal aspirations of prophets tended. Not that 
the ancient seers predicted a suffering Messiah ; but that 
Jesus, conscious of his destiny, saw that the way to the 
purification of humanity lay through his death. 

(John xii. 37, 38.) 

Here the evangelist applies the words of Isaiah, in a 
typical or spiritual sense, which he supposed to be divinely 
intended. It is an example of accommodation. 

(xiii. 18.) 

From Psalm xli. 9, where the unknown poet celebrates 
an event in his own life. The evangelist regards the theo- 
cratic sufferer as an ordained type of Christ, and applies 
his language to the latter. 

(xv. 25.) 

This quotation must be explained on the same principle 
as the last. The hatred shewn to pious sufferers under the 
Old Testament was looked upon as their predetermined fate, 
and therefore they were all types of Christ. 

(xviii. 8, 9.) 

Here the evangelist regards what Jesus had said in xvii. 
12, as a prophecy applicable to the bodily deliverance of 
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the disciples; whereas it was spoken of their spiritual 
safety. He takes the words in a twofold sense. 

(xix. 24.) 

The quotation here is from Psalm xxii. 18, in which a 
theocratic sufferer sets forth his wrongs. The evangelist 
gives a typical sense to the passage, regarding the treatment 
which the psalmist received as predetermined by God—an 
antepast of that which Jesus should meet with, so that the 
Scripture was fulfilled by the latter. 


(xix. 28.) 

There is some difficulty in explaining this passage. The 
most probable interpretation connects the clause, “ that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled,” with the verb saith, agreeably 
to which Jesus makes known his thirst, with the design of 
fulfilling a passage of Scripture, Psalm lxix. 21. The quo- 
tation shews the pragmatism of the evangelist. 

(xix. 36.) 

This quotation is from Exodus xii. 46. The paschal 
lamb is viewed as a type of Christ ; and therefore the evan- 
gelist, according to his view of Scripture pragmatism, con- 
siders what was written of the lamb as fulfilled in the 
forbearance of the soldiers to break the legs of Jesus. 

(b.) Quotations with the formula, then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken, or, the Scripture is fulfilled. 


(Matt. ii. 17.) 

This quotation is from Jeremiah, who represents Rachel, 
ancestress of Benjamin one of the tribes composing the 
kingdom of Judah, weeping over the exiles as her children ; 
for Rama belonged to Benjamin, and the way of the cap- 
tives to Babylon lay by that city. Some suppose that the 
evangelist quotes it as a parallel: the comfortless distress 
of bereaved mothers at Bethlehem might be described in 
the language of Jeremiah speaking of Judah’s desolation.* 
This is improbable. Matthew finds a prophecy in the 
words of Jeremiah, whose ultimate sense was brought out 
in Herod’s cruel treatment of the children at Bethlehem. 


(xxvii. 9.) 
The evangelist citing from Zechariah made a mistake. 





* See Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messias, Part ii., p. $1, second edition. 
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The prophet relates that on giving up Ephraim, in the name 
of Jehovah, to its destruction, and receiving thirty shekels 
as his recompence, he cast them into the public treasury. 
Such is the historical sense. The evangelist alters and 
adapts the words to a different occasion. Giving them a 
typical sense, he transfers them to the spending of the 
traitor’s reward on the potter's field. 

(Luke iv. 21) will be considered under the next head. 

Many think that this class of quotations exemplifies the 
use of the word fulfilled as meaning verified or made good ; 
i.e. the language in which a former event or circumstance 
is narrated fitly describes a later. The verb fulfil thus 
introduces some description or statement which presents 
a parallel to what the writer has been saying. The ex- 
planation falls short of the truth. By employing the 
phraseology in question, the New Testament writer inti- 
mates his belief in the divine pre-determination of the 
parallel. The Old Testament fact or event was directed 
(so he supposes) to resemble a fact or event relating to 
Christ. This is not prediction but prefiguration. Those 
who agree in favour of mere parallelism, and against the 
idea of prediction, in the instances before us, miss the exact 
view. Apostles and evangelists shew by the use of the 
introductory formula that they had a glimpse of the Old 
Testament containing the New in essence. Their view of 
the connection between them was in harmony with that 
Hebrew pragmatism which, overlooking second causes and 
the laws of Nature, referred all that good men think, say 
and do, directly to God, whose sovereign purposes and 
never-ceasing activity are prominently adduced. 

The two examples in Matthew’s Gospel attest the author's 
dogmatic propensity. Believing that Jesus was the son of 
David, the Messiah foretold and promised in the Old Tes- 
tament, the evangelist derives his proofs of the fact from 
prophetic passages. This dogmatic tendency was obviously 
the result of honest conviction. 

(c.) Citations or applications of Scripture made by Christ. 

(Matt. xiii. 13—15.) 

This is from Isaiah vi. 9,10. Jesus uses the words of 
the prophet as an impressive parallel. The dulness and 
obduracy of his hearers resembled the stupidity of Isaiah’s 
contemporaries. 
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(xv. 7—9.) 

The passage is from Isaiah xxix. 13, where the pro- 
phet’s contemporaries are reproved. Our Lord adopts his 
language, saying to those he addresses that the words are 
exactly applicable to them. It is an illustrative parallel. 

In xxi. 13, 16, the words of the Old Testament are used 
as a substratum for the ideas of Jesus himself. They are 
simply illustrative. 

(xxi. 42.) 

This citation is from Psalm exviii. 22, 23, where the 
writer celebrates his deliverance from an abject condition 
and elevation to one of conspicuous security and honour, 
under the figure of a stone at first rejected as unfit for use, 
but afterwards chosen to be the corner-support of the build- 
ing. Probably Israel personified is the subject. Its appli- 
cation to Jesus is natural and appropriate, since it seems to 
be a proverbial saying. The accommodation is legitimate, 
not interfering with the historical sense. 

(xxii. 41—45.) 

The quotation is from the 110th psalm, which was not 
written by but of David, by a contemporary poet. Jesus 
adopts the current interpretation of the psalm, that it is 
Messianic and written by David, not necessarily signifying 
that he believed it correct, for it was beside his purpose at 
the time to speak particularly of the matter. It was enough 
for his present object to take the prevailing view of the 
psalm. His argument is that commonly called ex concessis. 
Admitting the view of his opponents relating te the psalm, 
he seems to put a question to the Pharisees in. order to 
perplex and confound them. They had just failed to catch 
him in his words, and now he proposes an entangling ques- 
tion. Such is the natural interpretation of the words in 
this Gospel. But the parallel passage in Mark (xii. 35—37) 
is more correct, preserving apparently the original form of 
the occurrence. According to it, the argument of Jesus is 
directed against the general opinion that the Messiah would 
be a descendant of David. If David calls Messiah his 
Lord, how can he be his son? In this manner he opposes 
the view of Messiah’s Davidie descent. Whether the Pha- 
risees would be led by such means to another and higher 
conception of his person, viz. that he was not a political 
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king and ruler, is uncertain. But we can hardly believe, 
with Neander, that the doubt apparently cast on the Mes- 
siah’s un-Davidic origin was only intended to awaken that 
spiritual conception. Those who insist on the expression, 
“David tn spirit calls him Lord,” as an evidence that Jesus 
really attributes the composition of the psalm to David 
under divine inspiration, should recollect that the precise 
words of Jesus may not be given here, since Luke has no 
more than “David says in the book of Psalms.” The in- 
scription was assumed as correct, since it was not the pur- 
pose of Jesus to examine its truth. 

(xxiv. 15.) 

Here Jesus, anticipating the desecration of the temple by 
the Roman army, applies to himself and the victory of his 
cause the words of Daniel, ix. 26, 27. The original refers 
to the desolation in Jerusalem wrought by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Our Lord takes a past event and considers it 
repeated. What was done once to the temple will be done 
again. The “abomination of desolation,” Daniel’s phrase, 
is applied to the coming catastrophe. The language is an 
illustrative parallel, and no more. We assume that the 
words were really spoken by him, though the evangelist 
has put into his mouth many prophetic sayings of the chap- 
ter which he did not utter. The parenthesis is the evan- 
gelist’s. 

(xxvi. 31.) 

In the original, Zechariah anticipates national calamities. 
The shepherd and the sheep are quite different from Jesus 
and his disciples. Is this a mere parallel? Does our Lord 
adopt language originally used of one occasion and apply it 
to another? We do not agree with Calvin and others in 
taking it for a parallel illustration and nothing more. The 
expression, “for it is written,” implies more than that. 
Jesus gives a typical sense to the Old Testament passage, 
whose language relates to the prophetic order, by whom, it is 
here intimated, the great prophet was prefigured. The col- 
lective body of the prophets prepared for and typified the 
true prophet tocome. They were Jehovah's representatives ; 
so was Christ in a higher sense. 

(xxvi. 53, 54.) 


Jesus knew that his sufferings and death were an essen- 
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tial part of that instrumentality by which God influenced 
the minds of men in order to their salvation. The divine 
purpose to which the Scriptures pointed could not be ful- 
filled unless the object of Christ’s mission were accom- 
plished, which was only to be through his death. Thus the 
Old Testament is supposed to contain arrangements prepa- 
ratory to the agency of Christ, in whose person and fate 
they found consummation. 

(Mark ix. 12, 13.) 

The Jews expected that the returning Elijah would 
induce them to believe in the Messiah, and therefore that 
the latter would not suffer. Jesus opposes and corrects 
their ideas on this head. “Elias verily cometh first and 
restoreth all things:’ such was the opinion of the scribes, 
which Jesus admits for the moment, and then asks, “ But 
how is it written of the Son of Man that he must suffer 
much and be rejected?” How is this consistent with that 
view of Elijah? “But I say unto you, that Elias is come 
already, and they did to him whatever they pleased, as it 
is written of him ;’ ie. Your expectation of Elijah is erro- 
neous ; he will not prepare the way for me ; the promise of 
his re-appearance is fulfilled in John the Baptist. The fate 
of John the Baptist is said to be typically represented in 
that of Elijah and the prophets generally. The Old Testa- 
ment sets forth the prophetic principle that the pious must 
suffer. Thus Jesus rejects as unfounded the current expec- 
tations of the Pharisees that Elias would return before the 
Messiah. 


(xiv. 49.) 


The remarks made upon Matt. xxvi. 53, 54, explain this 
citation. The Scriptures and the divine purpose to which 
they related could not be fulfilled, unless the object of 
Christ’s advent were accomplished, and that was to be 
through no other agency than his sufferings and death. 

(Luke iv. 18—21.) 

This is an inexact quotation from Isaiah lxi. 1, 2, where 
the prophet speaks of his mission to the exiles, announcing 
to them liberty and a happy future. Jesus applies the 
passage to himself in a higher and spiritual sense, supposing 
it to contain a prophetic anticipation of his own mission. 
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It is more than a parallel case. The words were meant to 
find their consummation in him. They did not find it in 
the old prophet and his time. But it is likely that Jesus 
said more than the evangelist gives, and therefore we can 
hardly reach the exact purport of his words. 


(xxii. 37.) 

Here the reference is to Isaiah liii. 12. Jesus regards his 
mission and sufferings as foreshadowed in those of prophets 
and pious men belonging to the old dispensation. The 
law of the divine economy, according to which a struggle 
is maintained between the principles of the world and the 
principles of God, the latter overcoming through the suffer- 
ings of their representatives, pervades both Testaments. It 
is exemplified by types in the one; by the great antitype 
in the other. The spiritual head of Israel fulfils what his 
suffering forerunners shewed in their measure. 

(xxiv. 27, 44—47.) 

Whether the narrative of this chapter be historical can 
scarcely be determined at the present day. There are mys- 
teries in it which baffle solution. Doubtless words are often 
attributed to Jesus which he did not utter. The remark 
applies to the language before us. The quotation teaches 
that Jesus considered the Old Testament as a whole to be 
a prophecy of himself, especially in relation to his sufferings 
and glorification. It was a type or foreshadow of him who 
exemplified the fate of God's people in the world in a 
manner never realized before, to an extent which it had 
never attained. His spiritual eye saw the divine economy 
in a higher, more comprehensive aspect than that of his 
followers. 

(John xvii. 12.) 

The reference here seems to be to Psalm xli. 10. Judas’s 
destruction is viewed as divinely determined and fore- 
shadowed in Scripture. The pragmatism of the writer puts 
these words into the mouth of Jesus. 

The application which Jesus makes of the Old Testament, 
and the sense he attaches to various passages cited or re- 
ferred to, is a delicate subject to handle. Cases in which 
he employs the words of the Jewish Scriptures as an illus- 
trative parallel, or a substratum for his own ideas, require 
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no remark, because they present no difficulty. The same 
may be said where he uses the argumentum ad hominem or 
ex concessis. Other examples, however, where he employs 
the word fulfilled, or affirms directly that a contemporary 
event or person is what a Hebrew author spoke of, cannot 
be so explained. It may be said that they are accommoda- 
tions, provided the term be rightly understood. He gives 
citations another sense than the literal and historical, that 
sense being typical or mystic. What then? Are we to 
suppose that he did so like apostles, evangelists, and other 
New Testament authors, whose allegorical interpretations 
are often arbitrary, the result of their Jewish modes of 
thought, of a rabbinic, artificial dialectic? Some have not 
scrupled to place the citations of Christ in this very cate- 
gory, which is surely a bold proceeding. When he asserts 
that events and persons belonging to the New dispensation 
are foreshadowed in the Old; that there was a divine pre- 
arrangement or higher necessity in virtue of which resem- 
blances took place; that such and such Scriptures must 
needs be fulfilled as they were not before ; that he himself 
accomplished, according to the determinate counsel of God 
the Father, what was but dimly seen or realized in the past, 
—are we to infer that this is little else than allegorizing ? 
He may have known the interior economy or ultimate 
aim of the Old Testament Scriptures better than any 
modern critic. Indeed, he must have known the mind of 
his Heavenly Father, which controlled and shaped the his- 
tory of the Israelites, to an extent it would be the height 
of arrogance for an ordinary interpreter to claim. Hence 
we cannot but allow the correctness of the meanings he 
assigns to the Old Testament. They are higher and spi- 
ritual ones, commonly typical or symbolical, indicating a 
divine prefiguration of facts in the New dispensation by 
correspondent ones in the Old. Rabbinical dialectic or 
Jewish midrash is irrelevant here. Far-fetched allegory is 
foreign to the subject. Believing, as we do, that the mean- 
ing of the Old Testament was much better apprehended by 
Jesus than it is by modern expositors, we accept it. But it 
should be remembered, that he did not come to teach criti- 
cism, or to correct hermeneutical mistakes in relation to 
the Jewish books. Many prevailing views about the Scrip- 
tures he did not touch or disprove, though they were erro- 
VOL. VILL c 
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neous, because the proper scope of his mission did not 
include the process. He came to teach moral and religious 
truth. All the references he makes to the Old Testament 
do not necessarily imply the truth of the contents of the 
separate books, their authenticity, their absolute correct- 
ness, their unity of subject; and to assert this is wholly 
incorrect, though it has been done by one who takes his 
“stand on the very Deity of Christ and the entire Bible as 
his word.’* It should also be recollected that he did not 
utter all the words put into his lips by the evangelists. His 
speeches in the fourth Gospel are usually of this nature. 
Not a few of his genuine sayings, having been distorted in 
the mouths of his disciples and misunderstood, appear in 
the Gospels in a shape through which it is hard to see the 
original. One of the most difficult problems is to disen- 
tangle Jesus’s own words from the numerous sayings he is 
made to utter. One thing may be safely asserted, viz., that 
most of the appeals which Christ made to the Old Testa- 
ment to prove his own office and mission are part of the 
later traditions attached to his person. His explanation of 
the Messianic promises contained in the Old Testament is 
hid under the ideas of the evangelists, and can only be 
guessed at. But we are scarcely wrong in supposing that 
he regarded them as symbolical representations of the 
future, leading on to himself as the Revealer of the Father, 
in whom they are consummated. 


(d.) Pauline quotations. 

(Acts xiii. 32, 33.) 

Here another sense than the historical one is given to 
the passage quoted from the second psalm,—a psalm relat- 
ing to the inauguration of Solomon as theocratic sovereign. 
The divine utterance addressed to that monarch at the 
beginning of his office is accommodated to the resurrection 
of Jesus. Jehovah made the latter His Son by raising him 
up after his humiliation. 


(xiii. 34, 35.) 

Here the fact of Christ’s resurrection is farther established 
by the everlasting continuance of his reign, which is proved 
by the words of Isaiah, lv. 3, and by the language of the 





* See Lord Hatherley’s Preface to his Continuity of Scripture. 
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sixteenth psalm. The former passage relates, according to 
its historical sense, to David alone, not to the Messiah. 
St. Paul also assumes David to be the writer of the 16th 
psalm, predicting in it the resurrection of Christ. This is 
not the original sense. The author was much later than 
David. A pious but unknown poet praises God for the 
protection afforded him, and expresses his confident hope 
that by His help he would overcome death and enjoy ever- 
lasting life. The explanation must be regulated by the 
ideal hopes of the writer. The apostle accommodates the 
passage which he cites, enlarging the ideal to make it suit 
the resurrection of Christ. He spiritualizes it arbitrarily. 

(xiii. 40, 41.) 

This quotation is from Habakkuk i. 5, where the Jewish 
people are threatened with chastisement by the instru- 
mentality of the Chaldeans. The apostle uses the prophet’s 
language to convey a warning against unbelief, affording an 
example of rhetorical accommodation. 


(Rom. i. 17.) 

Here the words of Habakkuk, ii. 4, are quoted and brought 
into connection with the doctrine of justification by faith. 
The prophet says that the righteous man will live by his 
fidelity or uprightness; but the apostle uses the corre- 
sponding Greek term (ziorc) in another sense, that of sub- 
jective faith. The passage is therefore accommodated to his 
purpose, as it is also in Galatians iii. 11. 

(ii. 24.) 

The reference here is to Isaiah lii. 5, after the Septuagint. 
The sense of the Hebrew is that God’s name is dishonoured 
by the oppression and slavery of the Jews, His chosen 
people; to which language the apostle gives a different 
turn by making it say that Jehovah is dishonoured among 
the Gentiles on acconnt of the evil conduct of the Jews. 
This is adaptation. 

(iii, 9—19.) 

Here several places from the Old Testament are cited 
usually after the Greek version. In applying them to his 
purpose, the apostle disregards the connection in which 
they stand and the circumstances of the speakers, who 
describe classes of persons, their enemies, and their con- 
C2 
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temporaries generally. He generalizes the statements, and 
gives them a universal application. In the 19th verse, the 
principle laid down is too absolute, “ What the law saith, 
it saith to them who are under the law,” because the Old 
Testament gives descriptions of the depravity of the Gen- 
tiles as well as the Jews. If the translation be, “it saith 
for them,” for their benefit, the idea is vague. The whole 
passage exemplifies the principle of accommodation. 

(iv. 6—8.) 

Here the commencement of the 32nd psalm is cited, 
where the psalmist speaks of the happiness of having one’s 
sins forgiven. By a slight accommodation the words are 
adapted to the apostle’s argument. “Imputeth righteous- 
ness without works” is added, though the psalm speaks 
only of the negative part of justification, not the positive. 

(iv. 17, 18.) 

The apostle says that Abraham, in obtaining justification 
through his belief, became the progenitor not only of the 
Jews, his natural offspring, but of all who have like faith. 
He interprets of believers generally what is said in Genesis 
of Abraham’s fleshly descendants. This gives a spiritual 
sense to the words of Genesis which the author did not 
mean. 

(viii. 36.) 

These words are adduced by the apostle from Psalm xliv. 
23, as fitly descriptive of the condition of Christians threat- 
ened by the sword. The state of the pious in the time of 
the psalmist was similar to that of Christians in St. Paul’s 
time. The apostle does not cite the words as a prophecy, 
as De Wette thinks. 

(x. 25—29.) 

The twenty-fifth verse is taken from Hosea ii. 23, which 
the apostle considers a prophecy of the Gentiles about to 
be received into the kingdom of God. Such is not its true 
sense. It refers to rejected Ephraim and his restoration. 
Thus there is accommodation. Immediately after, he passes 
to Hosea i. 10, which, according to the prophet, relates to 
the exiled people of Ephraim returning to Palestine, and 
applies it to the call of the Gentiles to be the sons of the 
living God, adapting the passage to a Christian sense. In 
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the citations from Isaiah x. 22, 23, i. 9, the rejection of a part 
of the Jews is justified. The apostle takes Isaiah’s words as 
predictive of Christian times. Those who deny that he 
quotes here prophetic words as having original reference to 
the Gentiles, are mistaken ; for it is impossible to explain 
them fairly on any other hypothesis. More is meant than 
that the same principle on which God dealt with the Jews 
should be admitted in the case of the Gentiles. Similarity 
in the divine plan does not meet the case. 


(ix. 33.) 

Two passages from Isaiah (xxviii. 16 and viii. 14) are 
here combined. In the first, Jehovah says that He lays in 
Sion for a foundation a precious corner-stone, meaning that 
Jerusalem, the firm rock-city, stands secure in danger ; in 
the second, He announces that He himself is a rock of 
offence. The apostle takes these expressions to be Messi- 
anic, applying the stone of stumbling to Christ, which is 
mere accommodation. 


(x. 5—8.) 


Here the apostle contrasts righteousness by faith alone 
with righteousness by works which the law requires. The 
law demands doing ; righteousness by faith, believing. The 
words of Moses in Deuteronomy xxx. 11—14, are quoted. 
In the original passage, Moses says of God’s command to 
Israel to fulfil His law, that it is neither difficult of appre- 
hension nor remote: it has not to be brought down from 
heaven nor from across the sea: it is in the mouth and 
heart, so that it is only to be done. In applying this, the 
apostle enunciates the sentiment involved in justification, 
viz., simple faith, which is opposed to the unbelief of refus- 
ing to accept the incarnation and resurrection of Christ. 
The historical sense of Deuteronomy xxx. is abandoned, 
and the apostle adapts it to his purpose. Whether he finds 
an allegory in it, as Meyer thinks ; or uses it as a mere sub- 
stratum for his ideas, is not clear. Perhaps he noticed the 
coincidence of the idea, “the word is nigh, in the mouth 
and heart,” with that in his own mind, and founded upon 
it a kind of proof. It is not easy to resist the impression 
that he considered the Deuteronomistic passage a sort of 
prophecy. 
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(x. 11—13.) 
The first quotation is from Isaiah xxviii. 16 ; the second 
from Joel ii. 32. The former, in Paul’s application of the 
words, relates to belief in Christ, which is legitimate, 
because he appeared as God’s representative ; and the Lord, 
who is in Joel Jehovah, is also referred to Christ. Though 
the prophecy does not allude to Messiah, it relates to the 
Messianic time. Hence the apostle’s adaptation is natural. 

(x. 15—21). 

Here is a succession of quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, which the apostle adapts to his argument. The first 
is from Isaiah lii. 7, where the joyful announcement of the 
return from captivity in Babylon occurs. St. Paul spiritual- 
izes it, applying the language to the good news of the gos- 
pel. The next is from Isaiah liii. 1, where the prophet 
laments the disbelief of the Jews of his time in his divine 
announcements ; which Paul, taking as prophetic, refers to 
the preachers of Christianity. The next citation is from 
Psalm xix. 4, where the revelation of God in nature is 
accommodated to the heralds of the gospel. To prove still 
farther that the Jews must have been acquainted with the 
universality of the preaching of Christ, since Moses and 
Isaiah had prophesied the conversion of the Gentiles, Deu- 
teronomy xxxil. 21 and Isaiah Ixv. 1 are cited, not accord- 
ing to their historical sense, but typically ; for the former 
refers to the Israelites of the Mosaic time being abandoned 
as a prey to the heathen Canaanites about them, and so 
provoked to zeal for the true God and His worship ; while 
the latter treats of the Jews, not the heathen to whom the 
apostle applies it. 

(xi. 7—10.) 

The fact that the Jews were blinded is confirmed by 
several passages of Scripture, Isaiah xxix. 10, Deuteronomy 
xxix. 4, and Psalm lxix. 23, &. The first two are united, 
and freely cited from the LX_X.; the third is from the same 
source but not literally. 

Whether the apostle regarded the Scriptures in question 
as proofs or prophecies in relation to the stupidity of the 
Jews of his day, or whether he eonsidered them mere 
illustrative parallels, is difficult to determine. The former 
view is the more probable. The prophetic expressions were 
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thus fulfilled in the Jews of his time. It should be ob- 
served that the 69th psalm is not David's, but the com- 
position of a pious sufferer, whose unbelieving enemies are 
taken as types of the perverse Jews referred to by Paul. 

(xi. 26, 27.) 

Here the apostle quotes, as confirmatory of his proposi- 
tion all Israel shall be saved, the prophecy of Isaiah lix. 20, 
freely after the LX X., intermingling some words from xxvii. 
9. The original Hebrew refers to the restoration of the 
exiles from Babylon, and the deliverance of such as turn 
from their transgressions. But Paul takes the prophecy as 
Messianic, and applies it to his purpose in the Greek ver- 
sion which could be more easily adapted. In his hands, 
the words are accommodated to the time, person and saving 
efficacy of Christ. According to him, an agency for the 
conversion of the Jews began with Christ, which is con- 
tinued after his ascension by apostles and other messengers 
of the truth, till the result be effected in the salvation of 
all Israel. An ardent hope of the apostle is supported by 
an Old Testament prophecy, though the true sense of the 
latter is very different. St. Paul has, out of Sion, which 
agrees neither with the original nor the LXX. For Sion is 
the proper meaning, i.e. the Jerusalemites who represent 
the exiles. Zhe Deliverer, according to the Greek version, 
is the Messiah, an interpretation which Paul follows, though 
it is not the sense of the Hebrew ; and in the same version, 
will turn away wngodliness from Jacob, is also erroneous, 
though it suited the apostle’s purpose. The deliverer 
pointed at is Cyrus ; the redemption, a temporal and eccle- 
siastical, not a spiritual or Christian one as it is in our 
quotation. 

(xii. 19, 20.) 

These quotations from Deut. xxxii. 35, and Prov. xxv. 
21, 22, are introduced as illustrations. 

(xiv. 11—13.) 

The apostle adapts to his purpose the original passage, 
which is Messianic, because it predicts the universal pre- 
dominance of the theocracy. The prophet expresses his 
confident hope of a future universal worship of Jehovah, 
which is applied by the apostle to the divine judgment when 
all must stand before God’s tribunal. 
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(xv. 3.) 
The citation is from Psalm Ixix. 9, in which a pious 
sufferer speaks, whom the apostle takes to be a type of 
Messiah, and therefore makes Christ himself the speaker. 
The original expresses the idea of self-sacrificing devotion 
to the cause of God, and consequent suffering from the 
hatred of enemies. According to the typical sense given 
to the words by the apostle, self-sacrifice for the salvation 
of men, not to the cause of God, is set forth. 


(xv. 8—12.) 

Here the apostle establishes two things by quotations 
from ancient Scripture, viz., that Jews were adopted into 
the Christian church for the glory of God, and that Gen- 
tiles were united with them in the same fellowship for the 
same purpose. Christ became servant of the Jews to justify 
and demonstrate God's faithfulness in keeping his promises 
to the fathers. The Gentiles were received along with the 
Jews, through God’s mercy. In fulfilment of divine pro- 
phecy, the Gentiles praise God for His mercy ; for the 18th 
psalm introduces Christ as saying, “For this cause I will 
praise thee among the Gentiles, and sing to thy name.” 
This is not the historical sense of the psalm, in which 
David promises to praise God among the nations. It is 
an allegorical or spiritual meaning. The next quotation is 
from Deuteronomy xxxii. 43, according to the LXX.: the 
Hebrew differs. The latter says, “Praise his people, ye 
Gentiles,” which is very different from the Gentiles praising 
God along with His people the Jews. The next quotation 
is from Psalm exvii. 1, which is a general call to praise 
Jehovah, without that reference to the Gentiles which the 
apostle puts into it. The citation from Isaiah xi. 10, which 
is Messianic, is appropriate. The passage generally exem- 
plifies the principle of accommodation so often used by the 
apostle. 

(xv. 20, 21.) 

This citation is applied by way of illustration. It is a 
mere rhetorical accommodation of Isaiah lii. 15. 

(1 Cor. i. 19.) 

This quotation is from Isaiah xxix. 14, where the judicial 
punishments of Jehovah are represented as defeating the 
wisdom of the heads of Israel at the time of Sennacherib's 
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invasion of Judea. The language is applied by Paul as an 
illustrative parallel, or a substratum for his own ideas. It 
is an example of rhetorical accommodation. 

(ii. 9, 10.) 

Probably from Isaiah lxiv.4. Paul applies the sentiment 
to the token of God’s gracious revelation in giving a higher 
wisdom than that of the world to His true people. It is 
simply illustrative, like the two preceding examples. 

(iii. 19, 20.) 

These sentences are quoted from Job v. 13 and Psalm 
xciv. 11, as confirmatory of the apostle’s statement. 

(ix. 9, 10.) 

This quotation is from Deuteronomy xxv. 4. The apos- 
tle, neglecting the historical sense, adapts it to human 
labour and its reward. He finds an allegorical or typical 
meaning in the words. This is an instance of accommo- 
dation. 

(xiv. 21.) 

This citation is from Isaiah xxviii. 11, but with consider- 
able deviation from the LXX. According to the original 
sense of the prophet, Jehovah threatens the disobedient 
Israelites with the invasion of strangers who spoke another 
language than the Jewish, viz, the Assyrians. The pro- 
phet, disregarding this meaning, finds in the words a divine 
declaration respecting the gift of tongues. The argument 
turns merely on the word tongues, which belongs to the 
original and the citation. It is an example of accommo- 
dation. 

(xv. 25—27.) 

As a proof that Christ will destroy all hostile powers, 
even death itself, the apostle cites words from the 8th 
psalm, which refer to man’s dominion over the earth, 
applying them to the Messiah by an ideal exegesis. This 
is an instance of accommodation. 

(xv. 45.) 

This quotation is introduced as proof of a psychical body. 
It is from Genesis ii. '7, with the insertion of the words the 
first and Adam. The latter clause contains Paul’s own 
words. 
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(xv. 54, 55.) 
Here are quotations from Isaiah xxv. 8 and Hosea xiii. 
14, which are more than rhetorical accommodations ; for 
the first is taken as a fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy ; the 
second, as that of Hosea’s. Both are free reproductions of 
their originals. 

(2 Cor. vi. 2.) 


From Isaiah xlix. 8, after the LXX. The words of the 
prophet form a substratum for the writer’s own idea. 


(vi. 16—18.) 

Here Paul uses various passages of the Old Testament as 
illustrative, Levit. xxvi. 11, 12; Isaiah lii. 11; 2 Sam. vii. 
14; Jeremiah xxxi. 9, 33, xxxii. 38. 


(Galat. iii. 16.) 


This quotation refers to Genesis xiii. 15, xvii. 8. The 
apostle builds the weight of his argument on the use of the 
singular number, giving an allegorical sense to the words of 
the Old Testament which they do not bear. From the 
absence of the plural, he argues that one person is meant 
by seed, viz. Christ. But the plural could not have been 
employed to denote posterity, because the Hebrew word 
never has that sense in the plural. It always occurs in the 
literal meaning of seeds or seed-corns. To understand Christ 
here as the church, the whole body of believers, or the church 
with Christ its head, is unwarranted by the context. The 
antithesis of many and one is directly against it. In that 
case, also, the marked distinction between seeds and seed 
disappears, because the latter is really plural, being a col- 
lective. We admit that the mystical sense of the whole 
body of believers in Christ, i.e. the church, belongs to the 
term Christ in 1 Cor. xii. 12; but that arises out of the 
context. We admit, also, that this mystic meaning is 
favoured by Romans iv. 13, 16, and Galat. iii, 29; but 
these passages are no criterion to judge the present by, 
which is clear and express. It is beside the mark to cite 
the words of Galatians in particular, since the apostle’s 
argument takes another turn after iii. 16 ; and it is illogical 
to argue that if the representation of oneness be inaccurate 
in one place, it is inaccurate in others. Such midrashic 
exegesis as is here presented harmonizes with Paul’s edu- 
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cation and taste. It has also in its favour the fact, that the 
Jews occasionally press a number ; while they even explain 
D7 in Genesis iv. 25, xix. 32, of the Messiah. Those who 
assert that the question here is not one of grammatical 
accuracy, but of theological interpretation, forget that the 
latter depends on the former. The argument of the apostle 
undoubtedly turns upon a grammatical error. He lays 
stress on the number of a particular word used in the Old 
Testament. It has also been said that the apostle’s argu- 
ment is independent of his philology; which is exactly 
contrary to fact. The seed of Abraham meant the Jewish 
people and nothing else. Paul affirms that the Old Tes- 
tament writer employs the singular and not the plural 
because Christ is meant. Those who affirm that the term 
Christ means the Christian church, or Christ and his 
church, have recourse to typical interpretation. In the 
present passage, they cannot maintain that the apostle 
intends that church, and therefore assume that he passes 
from the body to the head, singling out the latter, yet not 
to the exclusion of the former, because head and body are 
inseparable. Tholuck’s laboured attempt to justify the in- 
terpretation of the apostle in this passage, can satisfy none 
but those who have a preconceived theory. 


(iv. 24—26.) 

The apostle explains a portion of the Old Testament 
allegorically, because he thought that such a sense really 
belonged to it. His Rabbinic education furnished him with 
that conviction ; for there is reason to suppose that the 
allegorical exegesis of the Hebrew Scriptures was not un- 
usual in his day. Hagar and Sarah are said to represent 
the two covenants or dispensations. One proceeding from 
mount Sinai, the Sinaitic legislation, bears children for 
bondage, that is Hagar (for the word Hagar is mount Sinai 
in Arabia) ; a covenant corresponding to the present Jeru- 
salem, the theocracy. But the Jerusalem above, the spi- 
ritual or Christian theocracy, is our mother. It is wholly 
incorrect to say with Palfrey, that the rendering, “which 
things are an allegory,” represents Paul as saying precisely 
what he did not mean to say. The literal rendering is, 
“which things are said allegorically ;’ and the proposed 
translation advocated by Marsh and Palfrey, “are allego- 
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rized” (that is, by Paul), is improperly used to shew that 
the apostle supposed no allegory to exist before he pro- 
ceeded to interpret. 

(iv. 27.) 

Here the apostle proves from Isaiah liv. 1, that Sarah, or 
the free Jerusalem, is the mother of many children. The 
original prophecy refers to the great increase of the exiles 
returning from Babylon. Taking it in a Messianic and 
allegorical sense, Paul explains it of the spiritual fruitful- 
ness of the Christian church, and pursues his allegorical 
explanation in the succeeding verses. 

(Ephes. iv. 7—10.) 

The writer adduces a proof from the Old Testament that 
Christ gives gifts to men. Taking the 68th psalm as Mes- 
sianic, he finds the subject of the 18th verse to be the 
Messiah, and explains ascension of Christ being received 
up into heaven after he rose from the dead. The psalm is 
a triumphal ode; but the special occasion to which it 
refers is difficult to be discovered. It celebrates Jehovah 
returning as a conqueror from the defeat of his enemies, 
and ascending Zion as the seat of his power. The sense of 
the passage quoted is different from the historical one. 
The writer uses the words very freely, bringing out of them, 
by considerable violence, what suits his argument. It is 
probable, however, that he considered the psalmist’s lan- 
guage to denote what he assigns to it. The points of dif- 
ference between his version and the original are too palpable 
to be denied. 

(a.) He applies to Christ what the psalm has of Jehovah. 

(b.) “Gave gifts to men,” is substituted for the original’s, 
“thou receivedst gifts among men,” i.e. Jehovah as victor 
received tribute from the conquered. The New Testament 
writer understands spiritual gifts; the psalmist, material 
ones. 

The inspired author proceeds to shew in midrashic style, 
that because the act of ascending presupposes a descent, 
the psalm refers to none other than Christ, whose ascent to 
heaven implies a previous descent to earth. 

(v. 31, 32.) 

These words, which refer in the original (Genesis ii. 23) 
to the conjugal relation, are applied to the union between 
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Christ and his church. “This mystery is great; but I say 
it concerning Christ and the church.” 

The citations recorded in the Acts made by the apostle 
Peter resemble those of Paul. Thus he quotes the 16th 
and 2nd psalms as Messianic, interpreting them in the 
same way with the apostle of the Gentiles (Acts ii. 25—32, 
34—36, iv. 24—28). He also quotes from two psalms (lxix., 
cix.), whose historical sense is different from what he gives, 
for he looks upon the passages as definite predictions ful- 
filled in Judas the traitor (Acts i: 15—22). How far the 
apostle’s speech is accurately reported, we are left to con- 
jecture ; but he uses accommodation. On another occasion, 
he applies the words of Joel to the Pentecostal phenomena. 
The prophet describes in figurative language unusual phe- 
nomena ushering in the Messianic time ; Peter affirms that 
the prediction was fulfilled by what happened at Pentecost, 
which is a right and proper application of Joel’s prophetic 
idealism (Acts ii. 14—21). The same apostle cites Deu- 
teronomy xviii. 15, &c., whose historical sense requires 
that we should either explain “the prophet” to mean the 
succession of prophets generally, the prophets collectively ; 
or perhaps one particular prophet whom the Jews expected, 
the Elijah of Malachi. By a typical or allegorical applica- 
tion, Peter refers the term to Christ, in whom, as the anti- 
type of all true prophets, the passage finds its highest ful- 
filment (Acts iii. 22). 

This survey of the use of the Old Testament shews 
that the principle of accommodation was largely adopted 
by Paul, who used Scripture freely, not discarding the 
Rabbinic dialectics of his race and education. Besides his 
finding in the Jewish Scriptures a typical meaning, which 
they sometimes have, a prophetic foreshadowing of Christ 
and his kingdom, he adapted them to his purpose by 
neglecting the historical, and assuming an allegorical sense. 
This was done consciously, since he departs not only from 
the Greek version, but the Hebrew original, to illustrate 
or prove his position. Thus, besides the rhetorical accom- 
modations which every writer employs legitimately, or 
parallels which convey the meaning more impressively, 
there are proof-citations from the Old Testament which 
shew deviation from the original sense. The attempt of 
Tholuck, therefore, to justify every passage quoted, as 
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though no injury were done to the original, and no ex- 
ample of Rabbinic subtlety or violent grammar existed, 
entirely fails. It is the procedure of an apologist ; notably 
so in Galatians iii. 16 and iv. 24. The commentator’s list 
of citations, which are resolved into mere substrata for 
the apostle’s own ideas, Anlehnungen as they are termed, 
is too great; while assumed prophecies of Christ in the 
Old Testament, which an interpreter cannot now regard 
as such, almost disappear under his manipulation. If the 
apostle adopted a Jewish tradition respecting the rock 
following the Israelites in their journeys through the wil- 
derness, and made it express a Christian doctrine by 
supposing the rock to have been Christ himself in his 
prelibated state, accompanying the march of the people 
under that manifestation, it is natural to expect that Mid- 
rashic views would sometimes influence his use of Old Tes- 


tament passages. 
SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 


IL—ROSKOFFS HISTORY OF THE DEVIL. 


1. Geschichte des Teufels, Von Gustav Roskoff. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 1869. 

2. Histoire du Diable. Ses Origines, sa Grandeur, et sa 
Décadence. Par Albert Réville. Paris. 1870. 


In the year 1201 A.D., certain doctors declared that the 
1000 years for which Satan was bound (Apoc. xx. 1—3) 
had expired, and that “the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the Devil and Satan,” was now at large. “Alas for the 
earth and the dwellers therein !” exclaims the chronicler of 
Burton, “for if the Devil when bound inflicted so many 
and so grievous ills on the world, how many and how 
grievous the ills he will inflict when loosed !"! The alarm 
of the worthy monk was by no means unfounded, for the 
13th century was peculiarly fertile in political, religious 








1 Annales de Burton, sub. an. in Rerum Brit. Med. Ziv. Script. Annales 
Monastici, Vol. I. p. 207—208. 
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and natural calamities. Famine and drought succeeded 
each other with fearful rapidity ; the terrible Mongolian 
invasions added to the misery of the Western world; 
heresy and schism on the one hand, and ban and inter- 
dict on the other, horrified the faithful and the rebellious ; 
in the next century the black death threatened to make 
a desert of the whole world ;? and meanwhile the Devil’s 
personal appearance had, according to authentic portraits, 
become “both more terrible and more grotesque’* In 
short, the activity of the Devil and his angels was so 
much more destructively and universally displayed during 
the 13th and succeeding centuries than ever before, as to 
justify Professor Roskoff in calling this period “the Devil's 
own” (eigentliche Teufelsperiode). 

It was, apparently, meeting the Devil on this his special 
domain which inspired Professor Roskoff with a desire to 
know something of his previous history, and suggested the 
question, “ Whence comest thou?’ Nor do the thousand 
pages which our author devotes to the answer seem out 
of proportion to the subject when we learn in what style 
it is to be treated. In a singularly characteristic preface, 
our author, having followed the Satanic idea through all 
its historical phases, and up to its ultimate stronghold in 
the constitution of the human mind and the relation of 
man to nature, undertakes to retrace its growth, to establish 
its primitive basis, to demonstrate its activity in all savage 
or semi-civilized tribes, to track it through every known 
civilization, to explain the fostering influence of the Chris- 
tian Church, to point out the various factors which entered 
into the composition of the belief in the Devil at the zenith 
of his power, and further to continue the history, no longer 
of his growth and power, but of his decline and (second) 
fall up to the present date.‘ 

Passing over the first two sections,> which contain an 
exposition of the intuitional philosophy and an interesting 
attempt to account for the predominance of fear and horror 
over gentler feelings in the first manifestations of religion, 
we come to the third and fourth sections, in which the 
religions of the savage and civilized nations are gone 








® Roskoff, II. 113—122. % Lecky: Rationalism, I. 51, note, 4th ed, 
4 Preface, pp. vi—viii. 5 7, 1—24. 
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through seriatim with a view to establishing the existence 
of dualism in every one. This task is apparently accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of the author, but hardly, we 
should think, to that of the reader; since the dualism 
established is of so very shifting and undecided a character 
as to prove nothing at all. Sometimes there is a genuine 
opposition between two personal representatives of good 
and evil (sometimes physical and sometimes moral) ; but 
oftener there is no decided line, all the deities being of a 
mixed character. And then we are naively informed that in 
this case the dualism is represented by the different aspects 
of the same being; which would make that most audaciously 
monotheistic of all utterances, “I form the light and create 
darkness, I make peace and create evil” (Is. xlv. 7), a 
dualistic proposition. Again, in the case of the Phcenicians 
a dualism is established between sensuality (good) and 
cruelty (evil) in the persons of Baal and Moloch.® At this 
rate, of course every religion must be dualistic ; for we have 
only to shew either that different deities have different 
attributes, or that the same deity has diverse functions or 
various qualities, and the point is established. 

There is, however, some very interesting matter contained 
in these sections (especially the former), some of which is 
quite to the point. We must be content with citing the 
prayer of the Madagascans, which is perhaps the best ex- 
ample we could select of what is really valuable in this 
portion of the work. 


“ Zamhor and Niang created the world. 
Zamhor, we bring no petition to thee ; 
The God of benignity needs no petition. 
But to Niang must prayers be offered, 
Niang must be propitiated. 
Niang, thou spirit of might and of evil, 
Let not the thunder threaten us more ; 
Speak to the sea that it pass not its bounds ; 
Spare, O Niang, the ripening fruits ; 
Rain not upon the rice as it blossoms ; 
Let not the women give birth to their children 
On days of ill-luck and disaster ; 
Compel thou no longer the mother to drown 
The hope of her age’s decline in the river. 


6 1. 98. 
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Oh, spare the gifts of Zamhor ! 

Let not everything, everything perish ! 

Lo, thou rulest already the wicked ; 

Great, O Niang, are the wicked in number ; 
Then torture no longer the good.””* 

In his treatment of the civilized nations of antiquity, 
when the belief in a distinct evil spirit presiding over moral 
or physical evil does really exist, Professor Roskoff appears 
to us to allow far too little weight to political influences in 
the formation of the conception, and to rely too exclusively 
for his explanations on natural phenomena. Yet nothing 
seems more obvious than that the God of one nation or 
tribe will become the Devil of another, with which it comes 
into hostile collision. This principle is indeed admitted by 

toskoff in treating of the Egyptian evil spirit Set, and 
even to some extent in the case of “the Christian Devil,”® 
as he is somewhat oddly styled throughout the work ; but, 
generally speaking, hardly anything is made of the ineradi- 
cable tendency to confuse moral depravity and _ political 
opposition. A most amusing example of this feeling is 
indeed quoted from Bastian, but apparently without its 
significance being quite understood.” A bushman being 
asked to explain the difference (from a moral point of 
view apparently) between good and evil, replied, “It is evil 
when another comes and steals my wives ; it is good when 
I go and steal another's.” The same confusion appears in 
a more refined form, and elevated from the personal to the 
political stage, in the speech of Cleon in the Antigone : 


“ Never from me 
Shall greater honour be received by the evil than the good. 
But whosoever is well disposed to this city, in death 
And life likewise shall be honoured by me.”!” 


Tn the same spirit, we remember a Sunday scholar who, 
on being questioned as to his notions concerning the 
authorship of moral evil (Apropos of the parable of the 
tares), declared that it was caused by “our enemies,” and 
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further explained that he meant “the French and they.” 
Is not too little attention paid to these political influences 
in most philosophies of polytheistic religion ? 

With “Dualism among the Hebrews,”!! we seem at length 
to approach our real subject, and at the same time to enter 
upon one of the most satisfactory parts of the book. The 
difficult question of Azazel is fully and ably treated, the 
conclusion arrived at being that-his place in the Hebrew 
ceremonial argues no Hebrew dualism, for he is not a per- 
sonal being, and the goat is not offered to him; he is 
merely a personification of abstract uncleanness in opposi- 
tion to the ideal purity of Jahveh’s community. At the 
same time, the prototype of Azazel is the personal Set, 
and it is a striking proof of the strong monotheistic feeling 
of the Jews, that they avoided a dualistic representation by 
reducing this evil deity to a mere shadowy, impersonal and 
unreal abstraction before admitting him into their religious 
circle’? In the same way, the dualistic myth of the tempta- 
tion and fall of man is entirely bleached, so to speak, under 
the powerful action of the Jewish monotheism, and the 
serpent is no longer an incarnation of the evil spirit, as in 
the original myth, but simply the “most subtil of the 
beasts.”!8 

In none of the earlier books of the Bible can we find 
even the germ of the belief ina Devil. The very plagues 
and disasters—nay, even the temptations, of men are the 
work of God or His angels.'* The appearance of Satan in 
the book of Job is the first indication of the rise of the 
doctrine which afterwards reached such a fearful height ; 
yet even there, Satan, according to Roskoff, does not appear 
as taking a delight in evil, but simply as suspecting the 





“1. 176, aaa. 

12 T. 177—186. The similar custom of releasing a bird with the remains of 
leprosy (Lev. xiv. 53) is just referred to by Roskoff. It might throw some 
light on the matter. See S. Sharpe’s ‘Hebrew Nation,’ p. 105. 

8 T. 191. On the whole myth of the tree of life, &c., see an interesting 
article by Littré in ‘La Philosophie Positive’ for Nov., Dec., 1869. 

14 A striking and well-known instance of the change of feeling in this matter 
is furnished by a comparison of 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 with 1 Chron. xxi. 1. In the 
earlier passage it is God, in the later Satan, who moves David to number the 
people.—It is an astounding instance of Ewald’s arbitrary criticism that he 
proposes inserting ‘‘Satan”’ before the verb in 2 Sum. xxiv. 1. ‘ Geschichte,’ 
III. 219, note. 
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motives of the apparently righteous, and testing their sin- 
cerity, not only with the permission but with the assistance 
of God. He is in no sense opposed to God, and the con- 
ception of his existence is compatible with the most rigid 
monotheism. The influence of the captivity on the Satanic 
idea is marked, but not so powerful as it is usually repre- 
sented to be, and it only produced its effect slowly. The 
Satan of Zechariah iii. 1, 2, the accuser of Israel, and of 
1 Chron. xxi. 1, the tempter of David, shew an advance 
upon the mere doubting Satan of Job, who was still among 
the sons of God, but it is not a very marked advance ; and 
only in the Book of Wisdom (ii. 23, 24) is the evil spirit 
(now for the first time called 6 é4@Podoc) re-discovered in the 
serpent of Genesis, his motive recognized as envy, and the 
result of his success as death; and though the belief in 
ghosts and hobgoblins (including the Lilith afterwards so 
celebrated, Is. xxxiv. 14) was gradually brought into closer 
connection with the belief in a Devil, we never find either 
in the Old Testament or the Apocrypha any theory of a 
demoniacal hierarchy.® 
From the point now reached, our author goes on at once 

to the New Testament, without even a passing notice of the 
Apocalyptic literature of the last pre-Christian centuries, 
the Targums or the older portion of the Talmud. Yet in all 
of these there seems to be available matter, at any rate 
from Roskoff’s point of view, which, rightly or wrongly, 

embraces every species of distinctively evil agency. The 
doctrine of unclean spirits is slightly advanced by the Tar- 

gums, and the book of Enoch (barely alluded to in the latter 

part of the work) contains the earliest form of the belief 
which connected the fall of the angels with the curious pas- 

sage, Gen. vi. 4.1° Moreover, the Apocalyptic writings, from 

Daniel downwards, must have had a powerful influence on 

the development of the doctrine of Antichrist, and so, 

indirectly at least, on that of Satan; and if they are regarded 

by Roskoff as post-Christian, he should at least have told 

US SO. 

But even if we make the best of what light we can get 

from Jewish writings, as to the progress of the beliefs in 





15 I. 186—199. 





16 See Gfrorer’s ‘Jahrhundert des Heils,’ sec. 1, chap. 5, for much on this 
subject. 
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question in the centuries immediately before the birth of 
Jesus, we cannot fail to recognize a startling development 
in the New Testament.'’ The Devil is now a distinct and 
powerful personality, who, though still very far from the 
dignity of an Ahriman, is yet formidable enough, and the 
prince of a great host. The very multiplicity of his names 
(as well as the significance of some of the phrases by which 
he is described) shew how familiar and how formidable he 
had already become in the eyes of the Christians. He is 
Satan, the Devil, the Enemy (Matt. xiii. 25), Beelzebub, &c., 
“The Ruler of this world” (John xii. 31), “The Prince of 
the demons” (Matt. ix. 34), “The Ruler of the power of the 
air” (Eph. ii. 2), The Tempter (1 Thess. iii. 5), to say nothing 
of the constant appearances and various epithets with which 
he fills the Apocalypse. He is the special antagonist of 
Christ and of Christians (Eph. vi. 1], and many other pas- 
sages); he is the source of all wickedness (John viii. 44, 
xili. 2; Luke x. 19, xiii. 16, xxii. 31; Acts v.3; 1 John 
iii. 8; Eph. ii. 2, &.) ; he tempts Jesus himself to apostasy 
from God (observe the germ of the belief in compacts with 
the Devil, in the scriptural account of the temptation) ; 
nay, there are even indications of a conception of the world 
as divided into two hostile camps, the kingdom of God or 
Christ and the kingdom of the Devil; at least, ejection 
from the church seems to have been equivalent to being 
consigned to the Devil (1 Tim. i. 20; 1 Cor. v. 5, &.). In 
later books (Jude and 2 Peter), the mythology of Enoch 
and the Assumptio Mosis appears; and throughout the New 
Testament the emissaries of the Devil are constantly active. 
Faith, prayer and the Christian graces, are the only weapons 
against the Devil and his angels. This elaborate doctrine 
and constant reference to the hierarchy of evil spirits, Ros- 
koff regards as a specific development of Messianic and New 
Testament ideas; and he considers the representations of 
the kingdom of God and of Messiah to have had a great 
effect in giving shape and reality to the opposing kingdom 
of the Devil;'* although it is remarkable that while the 





17 T, 199—212. 
18 We are inclined to think our author right in giving great weight to these 
considerations, but surely Strauss goes too far when he says, ‘‘ The whole idea 
of the Messiah and his kingdom, without the contrast of a diabolical kingdom 
with a personal head, would be as impossible as the north pole without the 
south pole.”’ Quoted by Mallet in Herzog’s Encyclopiidie, art. Teufel. 
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bodily appearance of angels is more than once referred to 
without reserve, that of the Devil is never hinted at, except, 
indeed, in the visionary and symbolic appearances in the 
Apocalypse. 

In the early Christian centuries, many causes conduced 
to foster this strong feeling of antagonistic parallelism be- 
tween the opposing kingdoms of light and darkness, and 
Roskoff gives us, on the whole, a very interesting and lucid 
account of the consequent development of the belief in 
the Devil during the first three centuries.” The practical 
dualism of Gnosticism exercised a profound influence on 
the orthodox faith, and, together with the striking contrast 
between the morals of heathendom and those of Christianity, 
established more and more definitely the conception of a 
kingdom of the Devil opposed to the kingdom of God, and 
in some aspects practically (though never theoretically) 
independent of it, and constantly emulating, thwarting or 
mocking it. The Devil becomes to Justin Martyr (begin- 
ning and middle of second century) the “ Ape of God,” and 
Tertullian (160—240 A.D. ?) represents him as imitating 
in a burlesque form all the sacraments of the Church. Mean- 
while the tendency to attribute plagues, famines and the 
like misfortunes, to the Devil rather than God, appears to 
have gained great strength, and he was also regarded as 
constantly active in stimulating and tempting men to excess 
of every kind. 

But the chief interest of our history during these ages 
hinges on the theory of the redemption, and of the fall of 
Satan and his angels. Here we find the Devil negociating 
terms with God as an independent monarch. He was to 
relinquish his claims on man (based on the latter’s disobe- 
dience) on condition that Jesus should be handed over to 
him as payment in full. The celestial diplomatists were 
too clever for their infernal opponents, however, and the 
Devil was “cheated” (much to the delight of Origen and 
other good Christians); when he had got Jesus he found 
he could not keep him; for he had been deceived by the 
two natures of Christ, and having swallowed the “bait” 
(the humanity), was tortured by the “hook” (the divinity), 
and was only too glad to let both go! This “scheme of 
salvation” was elaborated by the Gregories (4th century), 
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and remained popular far into the Middle Ages. Bad as 
this is, it is much less shocking to think of Christ’s death 
as aransom paid to rescue man from the power of the Devil, 
than as a propitiation to rescue him from the wrath of God. 

The fall of the Devil was variously attributed to pride 
and envy ; that of his angels (after the example of Philo, the 
book of Enoch, &c.) almost universally to lust.” This was 
partly due, no doubt, to the connection supposed to exist 
between the heathen deities and the devils, and to the cor- 
ruption of heathen worship. 

The fate of Satan and his host was, in the general opinion, 
sealed ; 

“’Twas hopeless, all-engulfing night ;” 
but Origen’s well-known belief in the salvability of the 
Satanic nature was shared apparently by Justin, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and afterwards by Gregory of Nyssa and 
Didymus. 

Hitherto we have endeavoured to follow our author pretty 
closely, and to epitomise the most important of his results; 
but it now becomes necessary to offer a few more general 
criticisms ; for in the work itself the thread of the history 
becomes, at this point, so indistinct and confused, that it is 
almost impossible to follow it systematically. The fact is, 
that Professor Roskoff, in spite of the lucid and definite 
programme with which he sets out, appears really to have 
had no clear notion of the nature or limits of his subject. 
His work is entitled a “ History of the Devil,” a title which 
seems to us to justify the expectation that from first to 
last a clear central figure will be presented to us, deve- 
loping and changing as the history proceeds, and gradually 
fading away, it may be, as it draws to its close, but furnish- 
ing during the greater part something like a personal centre, 
round which all minor phenomena or characters revolve. 
In fact, we expect the Devil to stand out boldly throughout, 
and if imps, witches, or any other beings, become connected 
with his history, to have the relatiou in which they stand 
to him clearly defined, and to see them treated with exclu- 
sive reference to that relation; the action and reaction of 
the beliefs should be distinctly brought out, and amid the 





20 Ambrose declined to endorse this story of the fall of the angels, and 
Augustine treated it as a fable. Soon afierwards the distinciion between the 
fall of Satan and that of his angels disappears. See Haag. ‘ Histoire des Dogmes 
Chrétiens,’ Vol. II., section on Démonologie. 
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crowd of diabolical agents the Devil himself should be kept 
conspicuously before our eyes. Thus to trace the influence 
of Christianity and all the other social and political revolu- 
tions of the last twenty centuries on men’s conceptions of a 
personal principle of evil, and the reaction of these concep- 
tions on politics, religion and morals, would not only be to 
make a contribution of inestimable value to the history of 
religion, but would also go far to clear the ground for the 
establishment of that “ positive religion” which is now so 
much sought for. Roskoff has not done this. His book 
is not a history of the Devil, but a history of Diablerie; 
and if he had called it a “Geschichte der Teufelei,” we 
should then have had fewer (though still many) complaints 
to make. Sometimes we find a distinct personality before 
us, playing a part in the great drama which begins with 
creation and ends with doomsday ; the next moment we 
are, without warning, thrown into the midst of petty spirits 
whose ambitions mount no higher than to make a man sing 
out of tune at mass; and this without the author’s appear- 
ing to know that he has changed his subject. This is no 
mere captious objection; for the history of the Devil is 
mainly of theological and religious interest, that of Diablerie 
—devils, imps, witches—is of importance mainly as a 
factor in the history of rationalism, civilization or supersti- 
tion; and to ignore all distinction between them, to pass 
unconsciously and without warning from one to the other, 
to seek to establish no connection or subordination between 
them, is a fault which goes far to destroy the value of 
a history of either or of both. 

A second, though far less serious shortcoming, is, that the 
quotations, references and illustrations, are often drawn too 
exclusively from the special literature of the subjects which 
are treated. This tends to give a somewhat narrow and 
unreal conception. We want to know how far the beliefs 
in question sank into the religious (or other) consciousness 
of the men of the age; and though we shall no doubt find 
the clearest and best definitions in works specially devoted 
to the subject, we ought also to be shewn how far the same 
thoughts crop up in the treatment of connected or even 
indifferent matters.” 





21 This criticism only applies to some parts of the book ; it may even be a 
matter of opinion how far it is applicable at all. 
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But this disproportionate reliance on special literature 
does not ensure either exhaustive treatment or minute 
knowledge of that very literature itself. What, for instance, 
are we to think of a sketch (however slight) of witchcraft 
in Greece and Rome, which refers to Hesiod, Plato, Horace, 
Aulus Gellius, and Gregory of Tours, but not once to Apu- 
leius 2 or of a historian of the Devil who has studied 
De Foe’s satirical work on the same subject, and presents 
his readers with a full abstract of its contents, but to whom 
its author is still anonymous !* 

Again, the first hundred pages of the second volume 
contain a general picture of the Middle Ages which is 
brought into no close connection with the subject of the 
work, and is, moreover, altogether one-sided and unappre- 
ciative, and sometimes grossly inaccurate. For instance, 
one of the points to be established is that good works con- 
sisted, according to the religious teaching of the Middle 
Ages, simply in external observances ; and to substantiate 
this supposed fact, our author represents Eligius, a saint of 
the 7th century, as saying,— 

“ He only is a good Christian who frequently goes to church, 
brings gifts to the altar, does not taste the fruits of his land 
until he has consecrated a part of them to the Most High, and 
can repeat the Lord’s Prayer or the Creed. Redeem your souls 
from eternal punishment while it is still in your power, give 
presents and tithes to the Church, have tapers burning in holy 
places as far as you are able, and beseech the protection of the 
Saints ; for if you observe all this, you can appear with confi- 
dence at the day of judgment and say, ‘Give to us, O Lord, for 
we have given to Thee.’”*4 

This passage is given in essentially the same form and 
with the same object by Maclaine, Robertson, Hallam® and 
others, and was first brought into notice, as far as we know, 
by Mosheim, from whom the rest directly or indirectly 
quote it. Now the sentences here brought into connection 
with each other are not consecutive in the original, but, 
scattered up and down, form a very small part of a long 
passage, which is in the main an exhortation to practical 

22 II. 206—213. *3 TI. 483-—490. *4 IT. 84, 85. 
®5 Hallam, I find, acknowledges his error (which he says Lingard has pointed 


out) in his fourth edition, but he does not correct it, and says no one is to 
blame. 
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morality. Charity, chastity, honesty in weights and mea- 
sures, hospitality, humility, trust in God, visiting the sick, 
redeeming prisoners, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
are the duties which it is the main object, not only of 
this very passage, but of the rest of the long sermon in 
which it occurs, to inculeate. The whole is well worth 
reading ;*° and far from proving the “iiusserlichkeit” of good 
works at this period, it shews that if the characteristics of 
the age were what Protestants assert them to have been, 
there was one preacher at least who was superior to the 
weaknesses, not only of his own, but of most other periods. 
The man who, in the 7th century, endeavours to induce his 
converts to restore their slaves to freedom, and declares that 
a breach of chastity is no more excusable in a man than in a 
woman,—that the sign of the cross is powerless except when 
made by a good man,—that money bestowed in charity 
must be the product of good and honest work, not of plun- 
der,—that lying, drunkenness, lewd conversation, must in- 
stantly be renounced by every Christian,—that as long as 
we hate a single man we cannot be saved,—and whose 
constant cry was, “ Non quero vestra sed vos,’—is hardly 
the man we should select to prove a case of formality and 
viciousness against the Church he represented.” 

Most of the faults now indicated will be found illus- 
trated in the treatment of centuries 4—12,”5 as well as in 
the rest of the book; but we must pass over this period 
almost without further notice. In the sermon of St. Eligius 
(7th century), to which we have just called attention, the 
Devil appears as a spirit of great but limited power, who fell 





26 It is to be found in Luc D’Achery’s Spicilegium, Vol. V. pp. 211, sqq. 
(Vol. II. in some editions, it seems), in the Life of Eligius by his contemporary 
Audoénus. A fairer sample of the sermon is given by Gieseler, second period, 
second division, § 125, note 2, where we first saw the passage. 

27 The combined tenderness and strength of this man’s teaching, the lofty 
tone of his morality, and the eloquence of his language, will be but faintly 
conceived from this notice ; yet on the strength of a single garbled quotation, 
one eminent writer after another has held him up to the reprobation of 
posterity.— While this article was in type, we were informed that this whole 
matter is fully treated by Dr. Newman, ‘ Lectures on the Present Position of 
Catholics in England,’ pp. 92—102. It is very discreditable to Protestant 
writers that it should be left to Newman and Lingard to point out so gross a 
blunder, and that their exertions should fail to prevent the repetition of the 
offence. 

*8 7, 257—317. 
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through pride, and is allowed on earth as a test of virtue 
and a scourge of vice, who is active in every crime com- 
mitted by man, allies himself with obsolete and obsolescent 
superstitions and heathen rites, flies through the air with 
his angels, and so gets notice of coming events (anticipates 
the news of them?), waylays and tempts men to all kinds 
of evil, besets them day and night, is scared by the sign of 
the cross, but only if made by a good man, rages with 
increasing fury as his final judgment draws near, and assails 
with all his wiles the penitent souls he fears to lose.” 

With this notice, and the remark that the earliest known 
representation of the Devil in human form is found on an 
ivory diptych of the time of Charles the Bold (9th cen- 
tury),°° we must pass over the long period of what may be 
called the Devil’s utinority. 

And now, without dwelling further on the growth of the 
belief in the Devil, we will give a few quotations, chiefly 
from Roskoff, which shew its character in the 13th and fol- 
lowing centuries, when it was fully developed. 

As we should expect, it is coarse and often puerile, and, 
even when treated with reference to the redemption of man, 
possesses no kind of dignity. At the same time it is most 
extensively held, and appears under the most various forms. 
Not only are the personal peculiarities of the Devil most 
familiar to theologians,*! not only is his immediate action 
recognized in the most ordinary natural phenomena, not 
only is his appearance in every conceivable shape a mat- 
ter of every-day occurence, but he constantly appears 
as a semi-comic character on the stage, where he plays « 
part in the great drama of redemption and judgment.*? He 





29 Luc D’Achery, ubi supra. 

30 Maury, quoted by Milman, VI. 419, note. 

31 Conspicuous among these, according to Cesarius of Heisterbach (13th 
century), are his inability io say the Lord’s Prayer or the Creed without mis- 
takes, his hoavseness caused by constant burning, and the absence of a back. 
(Roskoff, I. 319—326.) This curious dorsal formation is not peculiar to the 
Devil. Roskoff remiuds us of certain elfish beings, best known to us perhaps 
through Morris: 

** And bammering trolls he looked to see, 
And dancers of the faerie, 
Who, as the ancient stories told, 
In front were lovely to behold, 
But empty shells seen from behind.””—Earthly Paradise. 
32 I, 359—404. The Devil frequently appears on the stage from the 12th 
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even proceeds to bring a formal law-suit against Jesus, 
declaring that “a certain Jesus by name, son of Joseph and 
Mary, led on by a certain reckless daring, violently tore 
away and plundered the aforesaid infernal universe from the 
possession of the aforesaid ;’ when defeated, he carries his 
suit into a court of appeal, refers it to a board of arbitrators, 
and finally a formal instrument is drawn up setting forth 
the ultimate decision.** 

More significant than all this, however, is the fact that 
in the 13th century it was currently believed that large 
numbers of persons worshiped the Devil in proprid persond, 
a point on which we must dwell a liitle longer. A curious 
account of the origin of a sect of worshipers of Lucifer and 
of their school at Cologne, is quoted by Roskoif from Albe- 
ric’s Chronicle ;* and many executions by fire took place 
in connection with the affair. Contemporary with these 
events also is the letter of Gregory IX. to l’rince Henry, 
relative to the heresy of the inhabitants of Stettin, who had 
a quarrel of long standing with the Church.®® The fact of 
their being recalcitrant in the matter of tithes did not excite 
sufficient indignation against them in the secular mind, so 
a crusade was got up against them as worshipers of the 
Devil, though the plea was dropped when it had served its 
purpose. The specific charges contained in the latter part 
of this letter are given by Roskofi, and bear a strong resem- 
blance to those made against the Luciferiani. Some of thein 
are rather more ghastly than usual A man appears to the 
novice, of awful pallor and emaciate in the exireme. The 





century onwards. There is considerable humour in some of the passages quoted 
by Roskoff. The stage on which these plays were represented usually had three 
stories one above the other, representing heaven, earth and hell, on two or 
more of which the action might at times be simultaneous. 

33 T, 349, sqq. In the earlier forms of the law-suit, Jesus is judge, the 
action is brought against man, aud Mary pleads for him. The Devil objects to 
her, as being too nearly related to the judge. The point always seems to be, 
that the Devil is legally right, but that the meicy of God protects us. The 
most perfect form of the ‘‘ Devil’s law-suit,” as notived above, is due to Jacobus 
de Theramo, a celebrated lawyer of the end of the 14th century. 

34 T, 326—328. It is an instance of Roskoff’s looseness in references, and 
the occasional carelessness of his printer, that the whole of the passage quoted 
is referred to ‘* Alberici Chronicon,”” under the year 1223. In the first place, 
the year is 1233, and in the second place, only the first part of the quotation is 
to be found there. The account of the school at Cologne, is not there, and 
I have been unable to find it. 

3 J, 328—332. 
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novice kisses him and finds him deadly cold; and as the 
impious kiss is given, all recollection of the dogmas of the 
Church fades irrecoverably from his mind ! 

It is in his contests with the saints, perhaps, that: the 
Devil appears most frequently and to least advantage. 
These contests began many centuries before the time of 
which we are now speaking ; but though the Devil had the 
advantage of accumulated experience, and every saint had 
to begin for himself, his wiles were generally without avail. 
Even when he succeeded, an appeal to the Virgin Mary 
often reversed the whole affair. Indeed, no man could pos- 
sibly give himself up so completely to the world, the flesh 
and the Devil, as not to be able in the last resort to gain 
assistance from the goodnatured Queen of the saints— 
unless, indeed, he had renounced or insulted her.** In fact, 
the unfortunate Devil was nearly always befooled or cheated 
by the saints and their Queen, and had only one means of 
retaliation, that of making a bad smell, of which he seems 
invariably to have availed himself. An enormous number 
of stories of the saints and Mary, more or less illustrative 
of the belief in the Devil, and frequently culminating “ mit 
Hinterlassung eines grisslichen Gestanks,” are collected by 
Roskoff,*’ chiefly from the “ Acta Sanctorum ;’ and those 
who have access to that collection may add to them almost 
indefinitely. The connection of the Devil with vermin of 
every kind is curiously illustrated here and elsewhere. 

But the Devil was not single-handed. The instinctive 
belief in a parallelism between the powers of light and 
darkness multiplied minor devils to match the multiplica- 
tion of saints; and, moreover, demons, as adversaries of 
corporeal saints, became more unmistakably material than 
the shadowy opponents of the spiritnal angels had been.** 
Accordingly, we find in the 13th and succeeding centuries, 
a host of devils of every rank in constant activity. Cssa- 
rius (13th century) has much to tell us of them—how they 
play at ball with the souls of the departed,®® and so on; 
but the strangest excesses of the belief in minor devils are 
reached by the “blessed Richalmus,” a French abbot of the 





36 The legend of Theophilus, frequently alluded to by Roskoff, shews that 
even in this case a penitent need not absolutely despair of her assistance. 


37 II, 148—205. 38 II. 153 and elsewhere. 39 T, 326. 
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end of the 13th century, whose book of revelations is to be 
found in Pezti Thesaurus, &c., Vol. I. Part ii. According 
to Richalmus, the devils are equal in number to the sands 
of the sea, and are the causes of every moral or physical 
perturbation. A false note in the choir, an attack of hoarse- 
ness, a troublesome cough, a tooth-ache, sleepiness at reli- 
gious reading, sleeplessness at night, laziness, are all attri- 
buted to the immediate influence of demons. Richalmus 
did not himself record his experiences, but they were 
preserved by a novice to whom he confided them. Roskoff 
gives an ample selection from these revelations,*° but we 
will produce a few more from the rich storehouse of the 
“blessed Richalmus” himself. 

The devils make him cough to give each other warning 
of his approach.*! They constantly take away his appetite 
and make him sick; but the sign of the cross generally 
drives them away. Devils in a rage cluck like hens ;*” 
they dislike men reading good books, especially Gregory’s 
“Morals.” One of them tried to prevent Richalmus from 
reading this work, and at first succeeded; but he soon 
began again, and then he heard this devil saying to another, 
“Ah! I saw him reading the ‘ Morals’ again, so I don't feel 
well.”"* But the most astonishing fact is that fleas never 
bite at all What we give them credit for is really the 
work of devils. 

“ Rich. I send away flea-bites by the sign of the cross alone. 
Do you too sign yourselves when you are bitten or think you 
are bitten, and you will experience the same thing. 

“ Nov. We don’t all of us find the efficacity of the cross as 
great as you find it ; for I have tried it and felt no benefit. 

“ Rich....The devils themselves fight against faith. For at the 
sign of the cross and sprinkling of holy water they suffer terribly, 
..-but yet they allow themselves to be tortured and bear it as long 
as they can in order that the man may not experience the effica- 
city of the cross, and be confirmed in faith.”** 

Now an enormous amount to this effect is extracted by 
Roskoff, and some of it copied by Réville, without any mis- 
givings as to its genuine and representative character ; but 
we cannot resist a suspicion that the “blessed Richalmus” 


—343. 41 Liber Revelationum, ch. iv. 
 Ib., ch. cix. 44 'Tb., ch. xlvi. 
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was amusing himself with the gullibility of the novice, and 
that the greater part of his revelations were dictated by a 
certain “spiritus jocosus”*® whom he declares to have been 
his constant attendant. At any rate, these revelations can- 
not have represented the general belief on the subject, for 
the novice testifies to unbounded amazement by such ex- 
clamations as (we quote from memory), “Deus Meus! itane 
est?” or, “Vehementer admiror!” or, “Non semel aut bis, 
sed multoties hxc audire a te cupio; ita mirabilia sunt!” 
His faith is touching, for he always believes at last; but 
we fear Richalmus and his “spiritus jocosus” must have 
laughed through many hours of their sleepless nights over 
it ! 

But whether this burlesque of the demonology of the day 
proceeded from humour or credulity, it seems certain that 
serious belief did not Jag very far behind it, and that a host 
of minor devils imitated at a respectful distance the malice, 
the industry and the stupidity of their chief, during the 
13th and following centuries.*° 

In the 13th century, also, prosecutions and executions 
for witchcraft began to take place ; they increased in num- 
ber during the 14th and yet more the 15th century, and 
during the 16th and 17th spread to a most fearful extent, 
and raged through every country of Europe. As the witches 
were regarded as servants and accomplices of the Devil, 
and were execuied on the ground of this connection, we 
cannot pass them by without notice, especially as Roskoff 
has treated of them at great length.*” 

“ At the first glance,” he says, “ it nay seem inconceivable that 
the period from which our present stage of civilization is usually 
dated, which exercised a reforming intfiuence by the most won- 
derful discoveries, side by side with the spread of a Classical 
culture, which overthrew by Humanism the Scholastic Philosophy, 
contended against the Feudal System, strove to elevate religion 
and morality ; a period in which the crushing necessity of a re- 
formation of the Church, root and branch, had not only found 
mighty utterance in a universal cry, but in one direction had 





4 Liber Revelationum, ch. xxxv. 
46 For a somewhat later instance of stupidity on the part of a little devil 
** who couldn’t read or write yet,” and was overreached by a peasant and his 
wife, see Rabelais, Pantagruel, Bk. iv. ch. xlv. sqq. 

47 TI, 206—364. 
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produced actual results ;—that such a period should be the 
very one in which the belief in witches, and the persecution of 
them, and therefore the belief in the Devil which lies at the root 
thereof, could have reached such a height, and gained such a 
wide extension.”*® 

After reading the fifty pages that follow, we are bound 
to confess that our author seems more successful in stating 
than in solving the difficulty. Many of the suggested fac- 
tors, such as avarice and envy, are unfortunately constant, 
as Roskoff himself allows,’ and so cannot explain a pheno- 
menon peculiar to any particular age. Again, the highly 
interesting legal considerations quoted from Wachter are 
open to a double objection, since they would in themselves 
apply to almost any other real or supposed crime nearly as 
well as to witchcraft, and, moreover, would accouvt only 
for the increased number of condemnations, not for the 
origin of the prosecutions. As a fact, too, the chronological 
coincidence is with the spread of the persecutions in the 
15th century, not their origin in the 13th. Roskoff is con- 
scious of the inadequacy of these considerations, but has 
nothing to add to them except some general remarks on the 
character of the Middle Ages, which are quite too vague to 
meet the case, and the suggestion that the belief in witch- 
craft and the desire to persecule witches was a “psychical 
epidemic,” which is a re-statement rather than a solution 
of the problem.*! The fact is, that here, as elsewhere in 
this work, there is a good deal of vagueness of conception 
as to the real subject of inquiry. Roskoff generally seems 
aware of the fact that it is the persecution of witches, rather 
than the increased belief in them, which is the really pecu- 
liar feature of this age ; but he never examines the mutual 
relations of these two phenomena, or clearly defines the 
subject of his special investigation. The consequence is, 
that he too often loses sight of the persecutions, and endea- 
vours to find reasons for an increased belief in witches in 
this age. The fact is, however, that this belief had been 
amazingly active at various earlier periods without produc- 
ing a persecution, and the probability is that through the 
whole of antiquity, in Palestine, Greece and Rome, and 
throughout the Middle Ages, the belief in witches was quite 





#11. 314,315. 11.343. © II. 843, sqq. *” II. 353, sq. 
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strong enough to serve as the basis of a persecution, but the 
theory of witchcraft and the accidental accompaniments of 
its practice were only occasionally such as to call one forth. 
The prominence assumed by this superstition, and whatever 
real increase it may have gained at this period, might be 
accounted for almost entirely by the persecution itself; but 
the persecution, on the other hand, can hardly be explained 
by an antecedent increase in the belief (even if proved), 
unless accompanied by some special modifying circumstance. 
Witchcraft, as such, has always been feared, hated and 
regarded as dark and illicit, and has often been forbidden 
by law; but until the period of which we speak it was 
probably never persecuted, except in so far as it became 
connected with treason, poisoning, heathenism (which is, 
perhaps, the explanation of the persecution under Saul), 
heresy, or some other object of penal legislation. The real 
questions we have to answer therefore are: 1. What modi- 
fication in the theory of witchcraft, of such a nature as to 
make it an object of the severest penal legislation per se, 
took place about this time? 2. How can we account for 
this modification ? 

A clue to the answer to the first question may perhaps 
be found in the belief in the worship of the Devil and the 
compact with him which had been growing for some cen- 
turies, but now for the first time probably was brought into 
close connection with the belief in witches.*? Christians 
have always persecuted those whom they supposed to be 
worshipers or deliberate accomplices of the Devil, whether 
heretics,.heathens or Jews; and if the belief in the compact 
with the Devil as distinctive of witchcraft can be shewn to 
be peculiar to the age of persecution, we shall have found a 
very satisfactory answer to the question, Why did witch- 
craft become penal in the 13th century ? 

We have not been able to gain access to any good history 
of witchcraft, such as Maury or Soldan; but as far as we 
can judge from Lecky and Roskoff himself, the facts are 
exactly as we have supposed. Witchcraft may, of course, 
exist quite independently of belief in the Devil (though 
Roskoff sometimes loses sight of this fact, and represents 





52 Roskoff occasionally seems aware of the immense importance of this modi- 
fication, I. 284 (conf. 317), and II. 327, but he never makes proper use of it. 
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the belief in the Devil as the kernel of that in witchcraft), 
as we see from Jewish antiquity and from Horace, Petro- 
nius, and, above all, Apuleius; and though in Christian 
times witches were spoken of loosely as “instruments of 
the Devil,” and so on, it seems generally to have been only 
in the same sense as all evil-doers might be so called, except 
when the connection of witchcraft with heathenism brings 
witches into rather closer connection with the Devil.” 

Again, the belief in compacts with the Devil is of great 
antiquity ; but, for the most part, office and wealth (not 
magical powers especially) were the objects for which they 
were entered into; and we strongly suspect that a close 
investigation of the whole matter would establish the con- 
clusion that the belief in worship of the Devil and a special 
compact with him, as'a necessary condition of the practice 
of magic, dates from about the 15th century, and is the 
main, if not nearly the only, cause of the commencement 
at that time of criminal proceedings against witches as 
such. It agrees with this view that the witch prosecutions 
seem, as far as we can judge from our imperfect authorities, 
to have gradually risen out of the prosecutions of heretics 
who worshiped the Devil. 

If there is any truth in this view of the case, the only 
question which remains to be answered is, How came the 
belief in witchcraft to be so much more closely united with 
service of the Devil at this than at any previous period ? 
The key to the answer will be found, I think, in the fact 
that in this very 13th century the worship of saints and 
the belief in miraculous cures reached their culminating 
point. Gieseler®+ considers Jacobus de Voragine, the author 
of the Legenda Aurea (died 1298), as the representative of 
this culmination. Now since many of the diseases and 
disasters from which the saints and their servants on earth 
relieved mankind were universally allowed to be the work of 
the Devil, the position was as follows: Mankind were sub- 
ject to many evils caused by the Devil and his angels, but 
the saints and holy angels protected them and opposed their 
tormentors. The saints, however, had earthly representa- 








53 See especially I. 271, 300, 304, and elsewhere. In most of these cases 
the connection with heathenism is very strongly marked. 
54 3rd Period, 3rd div., § 78. 
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tives in every country to assist them in their work ; and it 
seems to be a necessary result of the instinctive feeling of 
parallelism between the two hierarchies, that certain earthly 
representatives should be found for the devils, not confined 
(as the heretics were for the most part) to certain localities, 
but scattered up and down throughout the world. Now the 
witches were already believed to cause the very evils which 
the saints and their servants averted, and since their art 
was always regarded as dark and unhallowed, the conclusion 
that they were the earthly servants and representatives of 
the Devil seems irresistible. Moreover we have seen that 
the belief in worship of the Devil and compacts with him 
had at the same time become common through the crusades 
against heretics ; and nothing therefore was wanting to the 
complete equipment of a witch as a coadjutor and servant 
of the Devil. Once grant the belief in this connection, 
and persecution must follow. Envy, avarice, hatred, would 
fan the flame of superstition ; the spirit of persecution, react- 
ing on itself, would quicken the zeal and multiply the vic- 
tims of the inquisition ; the spread of heresy would inflame 
the church yet more against every form of devilry; and the 
gloomy nature of many of the reformed religions would 
steel the hearts of Protestants against the agents of Satan. 
All these motives, reared on the ever-present basis of popu- 
lar superstition and ignorance, would account for any enor- 
mities; and, thanks to,the motives arrayed with such power 
by Lecky and, to some extent, by Roskoff, even where the 
belief in the saints and their miracles was scornfully swept 
away, that in the Devil and his emissaries would long 
remain. 

In his treatment of witchcraft itself, Roskoff gives a far 
more horrible picture than Lecky does, because he gives us 
elaborate analyses of the literature on the subject, especially 
the Malleus Maleficarum; and we see what a hideous 
mockery of justice awaited the accused, what an uncon- 
querable determination to convict reigned in the heart of 
the judge, more clearly in the cold judicial statements of 
the persecutors themselves than in the indignant eloquence 
of their historian. 

No wonder that the humane Jesuit Spee, who had to be 
officially present at the execution of witches, found his hair 
white at thirty! He believed in witches, but did not be- 
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lieve that those he saw executed were guilty. “Use the 
heads of the Church,” he cries, “use the judges, use me 
myself, as you use those unfortunates, fling us upon the 
same instruments of torture, and you will find us all to be 
sorcerers. "5° 

3ut we willingly turn from this subject; nor can we 
follow our author through the remainder of his work,®* cer- 
tainly not the least able portion, in which he traces with 
considerable power the effect of the Reformation,®’ and of 
subsequent thought and study, in making the conception of 
the Devil more and more abstract and less and less per- 
sonal. On the whole, the tendency of the Reformation was 
to inflict a blow, the efiecis of which were not at first very 
patent, on the personality of the Devil; and a succession 
of diligent authors followed up this line of attack, some- 
times with special reference to witchcraft, and sometimes 
on a broader basis. Roskoff lias given abstracts and epi- 
tomes of a vast number of works and opinions on this 
subject ; and altogether this very difficult task of tracing 
the almost invisible growth of scepticism, is accomplished 
with very great skill, and a just view of the present state 
of the controversy seems to be taken. As Vlancy®® says 
(truly enough from an orthodox point of view), “Crest 1& 
de la philosophie allemande (et condamnée) que nous ne 
donnons qu 4 titre de curiosité. On y voit qu’en se perdant 
parmi les nuages germaniques, Schelling peut aliérer les 
grandes vérités, mais non les nier.” Before very long let us 
hope both Germans and others will attempt the bolder 
task ; but meanwhile we inay allow owselves to put down 
our hero as Réville does, “ parmi les majesiés déchues.”® 

We may take this opportunity of remarking, that those 
who shrink from the raiher formidable voluimes of Roskoff, 
will find some of his best stories collected in Iéville’s little 
volume. : 

And now, on looking back through this long vista of 
superstitions and follies, can we detect any traces of reality 
or truth? Amid all this heap of rubbish, is there any 
pearl of great price? We think there is. The doctrine of 








55 IT. 309, 310. 56 IT, 365—613. 
57 On Luther's belief in the Devil, see Masson’s interesting essay on ‘‘The 
Three Devils.” 
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a personal Devil seems to have provisionally represented a 
very important truth, to which we are as yet not fully 
awake, viz., the solidarity and continuity of evil. At the 
end of an article we cannot develop this thought, but must 
be content with merely suggesting it. It requires con- 
siderable power of abstraction and much thought on ethical 
subjects fully to grasp the fact, that by doing any im- 
moral deed we take up the cause of immorality generally. 
No action can be judged purely on its own merits, for every 
decision on a moral matter involves a principle, and that 
principle runs through all ages and extends to all lands. 
If we resist evil, we resist a// evil, past, present and to 
come. Now this abstract conception is represented in a 
manner which the dullest and most thoughtless can under- 
stand, by the doctrine of a personal Devil, who epitomizes 
in himself all evil of every age and place. A very insig- 
nificant matter becomes infinitely important if it is looked 
upon as a temptation of the Devil, and involving either a 
victory or a defeat in a contest with the collective power of 
evil. Amid all the grotesque, degrading or monstrous de- 
velopments of the Satanic doctrines, this great truth may, 
perhaps, be found, redeeming the belief from the category 
of unmitigated curses to which Roskoff would consign it. 

We have found much fault with our author, but in taking 
leave of him we ought in candour to add that there are 
many passages of great religious power and beauty scattered 
up and down his volumes,—that he introduces us to many 
interesting authors,°*"—that he epitomizes many valuable 
books which are practically inaccessible to the general 
reader,—that certain portions of his work, as already noticed, 
are everything that could be desired,—that he is often 
instructive and almost invariably (except in the terrible 
history of the witches) amusing. We have spent many 
pleasant hours with him, but have found him more power- 
ful as a philosopher and theologian than as a demonologian. 
He has given us many pieces of interesting information, has 
collected many valuable materials, and produced an emi- 
nently readable book ; but the history of the Devil remains 
to be written. 

P. H. WICKSTEED. 

8 See, e.g., the magnificent description of a country under an Interdict, 

quoted from Hurter in II. 42, sqq. 
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II1L—THE REVISION OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Oveut the Authorized Version of the Old Testament to 
be corrected, or superseded? The countless host of biblical 
critics and expositors, from the Reformation till now, who 
have published new translations of separate books or of 
the whole, say Yes. And surely men who have made these 
Scriptures their special study are most entitled to have an 
opinion, and to have their opinion regarded as weighty. 
The period of more than two centuries and a half, a time 
not of decadence, but of continuous progress in all branches 
of knowledge, itself shews an a-priori case for a recast of 
our translation. Any other book would have every new 
edition revised and corrected, and kept abreast of the in- 
creasing knowledge of the subject treated, or the language 
from which it was translated, and no formal “revision 
question” would suddenly crop up with regard to it. The 
Book of books is allowed to go on through the ages uncared 
for by editor or printer, uncorrected, unimproved, and issued 
exclusively by printers bound under penalty of confiscation 
not to alter a single letter. On the face of the matter this 
appears exceedingly unreasonable, and seenis to argue either 
a singular deadness to the real value of a book which all 
profess to venerate, or an ignorance astounding and almost 
incredible in this age, that the English Bible is only a 
translation which, like all translations, may be capable of 
improvement. If neither such deadness nor such ignorance 
be the cause, can it be that the knowledge of the original 
language, Hebrew, has remained stationary during these 
ages, so that no better version could be furnished now ? 
On this point, Renan, a competent judge, shall enlighten us 
out of his “ Histoire et Systéme des Langues Sémitiques.” 
For this purpose, I extract the most important sentences 
from his chapter on the history of the knowledge of the 
Hebrew tongue. 


“After the momentary regeneration which signalized the 
advent of the Maccabees, the knowledge of Hebrew declines 
rapidly. The Greek tongue, whose influence is constantly in- 
creasing in the East, soon invades Judea itself. The Hellenistic 
Jews, who have their centre at Alexandria, substitute their trans 
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lation for the original in their religious usages. On another side, 
the Chaldee paraphrases cause the text to be neglected,—so that 
Hebrew was perhaps at no time less known than at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, one or two centuries after the period 
when it was still written....... 

“The Mishnic doctors and the Talmudists have no regular 
exegesis ; grammatical observations are very rare with them ; 
they constantly tend to substitute artificial processes of inter- 
pretation for the hermeneutical means furnished by philology. 
However, the study of the holy tongue is so often recommended 
in the Talmud, as to make it impossible to doubt that Hebrew 
had after the dispersion become the object of more regular study 
by the Jews.......The first Christians, sprung from a branch of 
Judaism which was ignorant of Hebrew, continued almost utter 
strangers to that language. Origen and St. Jerome were almost 
the only Fathers who gave any serious attention to it...... ‘ 

“A text destitute of [written] vowels, and consequently very 
uncertain as to reading, ran more risk than any other, in the 
absence of grammatical studies. From the general teaching of 
the Talmud, it appears that the Jews had a received reading 
taught by tradition, perhaps even noted by some signs (BYSyb) 
analogous to the ancient punctuation of the Syrians and to that 
of the Samaritans......The invention of the vowel-points is com- 
monly referred to the Massoretes (70H *oy3). But it seems 
to result from recent investigations that the first punctuators 
ought to be distinguished from the Massoretes....... As to the 
Massoretes, the importance of their labours is more critical than 
grammatical. They sought solely to secure the integrity of the 
text. They count its words and letters, compare manuscripts, 
multiply the notations which mark the smallest peculiarities of 
reading ; but they trouble themselves little with exegesis, and 
exhibit hardly any trace of grammar, in the sense in which we 
understand the word. 

“It is in the tenth century that the definite formation of 
Hebrew grammar must be placed. It was the fruit of the great 
literary movement of the Academy of the Geonim, and of the 
eagerness with which the Jews adopted the Musulman civiliza- 
tion, which was much more analogous to their own genius than 
that of Europe and the Christians. It was natural that they 
should apply to their sacred tongue, grammatically so near to 
Arabic, the culture which the Musulmans had bestowed on their 
language : although it is credible that before the labours based 
upon those of the Arabs, of which the Gaon Saadia al-Fayyumi 
(who died in 942) is regarded as the founder, the Jews were in 
possession of the rudiments of a grammatical system....... 
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“The works of this first school are almost all written in Ara- 
bic. When towards the end of the twelfth century this language 
ceased to be the organ of the Jews, they turned by preference to 
writing works in Hebrew, borrowed essentially from those of the 
Arabic school, but very inferior in grammatical science and cri- 
tical spirit. The Kimchi of Narbonne are the most celebrated 
representatives of this new series of works....... It was not till 
the sixteenth century, when the knowledge of Hebrew was about 
to pass into the hands of the Christians, that the renown of the 
Kimchi was effaced by that of Elias Levita (who died at Venice 
in 1549), who carried the Rabbinical method to the last stage of 
perfection of which it was susceptible, and was the master of a 
great number of Christian Hebraists....... 

“The revival of letters, by the universal activity of mind 
which it excited, and the Reformation, by the importance which 
it assigned to the text of the Bible, were the two causes which 
founded Hebrew studies in Christian Europe. Towards the end 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, all 
the learned world was attracted by eager curiosity in this direc- 
tion. From that time, Germany especially made the knowledge 
of Hebrew a sort of private domain, of which it has never since 
been dispossessed. The Jews were naturally the teachers of this 
new generation of Hebraists....... The man whose name best 
deserves to be coupled with this revolution, which was pregnant 
with such grave consequences in the history of the human mind, 
is Reuchlin. His three books De Rudimentis Hebraicis (Pforz- 
heim, 1506) were the first Hebrew grammar composed for the 
use of Christians, and fixed the technical terms employed ever 
since in the schools of Europe....... This first school is strongly 
impressed with the spirit of its masters: it is entirely Rabbinical. 
In grammar it is engaged almost entirely with the derivation of 
words and minute changes of the vowel-points, without dreaming 
of rules of syntax. In matters of criticism and interpretation it 
follows blindly the expositions of the Jews. The two Buxtorfs, 
especially the elder, are more Talmudists than theologians.... 

“ Another school, much bolder, but less happy in its boldness, 
presumed to shake entirely off the vowel-points and all the teach- 
ing of the Jews. Elias Levita had drawn upon himself the 
anathemas of the Synagogue by raising doubts on the antiquity 
of the vowel-points....... Louis Cappel resumed the attack, and, 
despite the strong opposition of the younger Buxtorf, reduced the 
Massora to its true value....... But the most important works of 
this epoch are those on the Eastern languages related to the 
Hebrew. Postel, Erpenius, Pococke, Golius, for Arabic ; Asse- 
mani, Amira Sionita, Louis de Dieu, for Syriac; Ludolf, for 
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Ethiopic, laid the foundations of studies almost unknown in 
Europe before them, and prepared unexpected resources for the 
Hebraists....The celebrated Albert Schultens in the eighteenth 
century practised this powerful hermeneutic method truly effica- 
ciously. He belonged to the great school of Dutch philology 
which counted among its members Hemsterhuys, Valckenaer, 
Lennep, Ruhnkenius, Scheid, and whose character was to ally the 
study of the oriental languages to that of the classical. Hebrew 
philology owes eternal gratitude to Schultens for the vigour with 
which he realised his favourite idea, the elucidation of Hebrew 
by Arabic ; although it must be confessed that he applied this 
principle much too exclusively...... 

“Up to this point the labours of Hebraists had been considered 
as an appendix to theology. The school of Schultens, by following 
a strictly profane method in the study of Hebrew literature, first 
placed itself in the position of impartial and disinterested science ; 
but it was the German school which distinctly put the interpre- 
tation of the Bible under the same conditions as any other science. 
Then the knowledge of Hebrew entered the domain of general 
philology, and shared all the advances of critical art through 
the writings of the two Michaelis, De Simonis, Storr, Eichhorn, 
Vater, Jahn, Rosenmiiller, Bauer, Paulus, De Wette, Winer, 
and, above all, through the admirable works of Gesenius and 
Ewald, after whom it might be thought that there was nothing 
to be done in the special field of Hebrew literature. The charac- 
teristic feature of the new method is an enlightened eclecticism, 
admitting and checking one by the other all the means which 
previous schools had applied separately and exclusively. It 
neither rejects the vowel-points, like the French school of the 
eighteenth century, nor has for them the superstitious respect of 
the Rabbinical school. It neither, like Buxtorf, follows blindly 
the tradition of the Jews, nor disdains it like Schultens. All 
that a searching and severe criticism can accept, it accepts, having 
no other aim than that of every other branch of philology, a 
knowledge as complete as possible of one of the phases of the 
human mind.” 


At the time of King James’s translators, the school of 
the Buxtorfs was the depositary of Hebrew learning. How 
much was to be gained in clearness of knowledge, inde- 
pendence of thought, and impartiality of interpretation, is 
abundantly evident from Renan’s sketch. How much is 
implied in Renan’s assertion, that “in grammar” this school 
“is engaged almost entirely with the derivation of words 
and minute changes of the vowel-points, without dreaming 
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of rules of syntax,” we shall presently see. If “in matters of 
criticism and interpretation it follows blindly the expositions 
of the Jews,” it is plainly not an independent school at all, 
but merely a medium for the transmission of Jewish ideas ; 
in other words, no Christian school of interpretation had 
yet arisen ; the knowledge of the language was so imperfect 
and hesitating, that the Christian reader could only see in 
the words what he was told to see, and could not yet use 
what was to be later his advantage over the Jew, his posi- 
tion of indifference to previous interpretations and power 
to exercise his own judgment in settling the meaning of 
words. Thus the more the English version sought to be 
independent of the Romish Vulgate, the more it fell under 
the Jewish influence. The dependence upon the Greek 
version, which was inevitable where the Hebrew was known 
ouly by the use of external helps, tends in the same diree- 
tion ; with the important difference that it reveals the 
Jewish reading of the third century before, not that of the 
eleventh century after, Christ. 

It will be observed that M. Renan is on no point more 
emphatic than on the importance of the grammatical 
knowledge of a language ; and he shews that grammatical 
investigation of single words may long precede any concep- 
tion of the syntax. In certain cases, indeed, syntax may 
be long ignored, and the want be not at once seriously felt. 
In English, for instance, a foreign student might have been 
long accustomed to put words together into sentences with- 
out being conscious of any system of laws for tle position 
and government of these words. Were it not for the dis- 
tinction of case still retained in the pronouns J, me, &c., 
he might fancy that the action of one notion on another 
was not at all reflected in the words expressive of those 
notions. But he would come in time to interrogative and 
hypothetical sentences, where the ordinary position of the 
verb and its subject is reversed (“ Has he not come?” “Had 
he not come I should—’”), and then to the peculiarity of the 
subjunctive (indicative, I am, I was; subjunctive, If I be, 
If I were) ; and thus he would be driven to admit the exist- 
ence of a chapter of grammar of which he had no idea before. 
It is obvious that the syntax could be ignored only in lan- 
guages where the power of inflexion is small. In Latin and 
Greek the existence of a subjunctive and imperative mood 
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in the verb of totally different form from the indicative, 
and the number of cases in the noun, invite attention to 
the reasons for their employment, and thus lay the founda- 
tion of a knowledge of the syntax, or law of the proper 
combination of words into sentences. Now Hebrew stands 
in this respect on about the same level with English. Its 
nouns shew no changes for various cases, and its verbs have 
no other moods than the indicative and imperative. It 
might therefore be read for long without any suspicion on 
the part of the reader that in knowing all the single words 
he did not know all its laws. Occasional peculiar forms, 
like “If I were,” might be passed by with slight notice as 
anomalous. This is about the amount of knowledge possi- 
ble in the time of the English biblical translators. The 
fuller knowledge of the Hebrew syntax could scarcely be 
gained till the study of the cognate languages, undertaken 
at first by the Dutch school, and especially by Schultens, 
had revealed the general system of Semitic syntax in still 
existing languages, Arabic and Syriac, which threw light on 
the ancient Hebrew.* One great hindrance to any advance 
beyond the Jewish traditional knowledge was presented by 
what was really the only basis on which the translators 
could in that age work at all—the Massoretic punctuation. 
The original text had been written, as Arabic still is (and 
our systems of short-hand supply instances nearer home), 
without any indication of vowels, so that Atl was written 
for katal, “he killed.” These letters can belong to no other 
root than “to kill,” and therefore the main idea is not 
doubtful ; but the precise grammatical form is determined 
by the vowels applied to these consonants. These vowels 
not being written at all, our £¢/ might be read kotél “kill- 
ing, katt “killed,” tol “to kill,” and in other ways, all 
of which would produce real words. It is obvious that a 
deep knowledge of the rules of the language would be 
requisite to determine which form was correct in any given 
instance ; just as in Latin, if we had to determine whether 
the abbreviation lyf stood for légit, legat, leget or léyit. To 
help to this decision, or rather to hand down the traditional 
readings, the school of the Massora had applied to each 





* See, e.g., Ewald’s Lebrb. der Hebr. Sprache, 7th ed., § 306 ¢, 341 a, and 
his Gram. Arab., § 670. 
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consonant a vowel-sign. But as this system was not fully 
completed till the tenth or eleventh century after Christ, its 
authority could not be taken unquestioned ; and the most 
that could fairly be said of it, was that as it was the mani- 
fest duty and desire of the Jews to preserve the correct 
reading of their sacred language, and no period had occurred 
when these writings had not been in daily use among them, 
the presumption was strongly in favour of the authenticity 
of the Massoretic punctuation. Comparison with the earliest 
translations, among which the Greek is immensely the most 
important, supplies positive evidence in favour of the pre- 
sumption ; and the later comparison with the formation 
and inflexion of words in the cognate Aramaic and Arabic 
made it still less possible to doubt the general soundness of 
the system. But while the punctuation as a grammatical 
system is thus placed beyond reasonable doubt, the punc- 
tuators may have erred in many individual words. In how 
many cases would two readings make equally good sense ? 
and in such cases how often may not the punctuators, being 
human, and being moreover Jews, have been guided in their 
choice by personal, national or religious prejudices? Nay, 
so strong are such prejudices, that the punctuators may 
even have slightly altered the form of a word in order to 
assimilate it to others of assumed like formation, or even 
to get rid of some imagined impropriety of speech and 
thought. All these cases actually occur, and very frequently, 
in the Massoretic text. We may have by this time acquired 
sufficient skill and experience to correct some, if not all, of 
these false readings of the Jews; certain it is that King 
James’s translators could not afford to desert the Massoretic 
teaching for an instant. Where that failed them, being not 
understood or yielding doubtful sense, they could have 
recourse to the Septuagint or the Vulgate ; what they could 
not do was to extract sense out of the Hebrew indepen- 
dently of the labours of Jewish predecessors. 

Now the translation issued under James I. exhibits pre- 
cisely the defects which have been indicated as unavoidable 
when the language had been studied only up to a certain 
point. The knowledge of the syntax is the great deficiency, 
which is felt in prose in nearly every sentence. A depen- 
dent clause, indicating the time or circumstances under 
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which the main action took place, is indicated by a reversal 
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of the usual order—the subject being made to precede the 
verb instead of following it. This great rule of syntax 
being entirely unknown, sentences which ought to be de- 
pendent, were constantly translated as principal. Although 
the facts recorded may not be altered thereby, their due 
relations to one another are utterly obscured, and what was 
intended as a mere date for another event, appears as a fact 





stated on its own account. 
1—4., 


Authorized Version. 

And the child Samuel minis- 
tered unto the Lorp before Eli. 
And the word of the Lorp was 
precious in those days: there 
was no open vision. And it 
came to pass at that time, when 
Eli was laid down in his place, 
and his eyes began to wax dim, 
that he could not see ; and ere 
the lamp of God went out in 
the temple of the Lorp, where 
the ark of God was, and Samuel 
was laid down to sleep; that 
the Lorp called Samuel; and 


Take as an example 1 Sam. iii. 


Corrected Version. 

And while the child Samuel 
was ministering to Juvu before 
Eli, and Juva’s Word was rare 
in those days, there being no 
diffused vision ;—at that time, 
when Eli was lying in his place, 
and his eyes had begun to be 
dim so that he could not see ; 
before the lamp of God was 
gone out, and as Samuel was 
lying in the temple of Juv 
where the ark of God was; 
JuvH called to Samuel ; and he 
said, Here I am. 








he answered, Here am I. 


The impropriety of the translation of the first clause as 
if it were a new event, told on its own account, “And the 
child Samuel ministered unto the LorD before Eli,” is seen 
in the fact that it merely recalls what has been already told 
in ch. i. 28, and again alluded to in ii. 11 and 18. The 
passage also illustrates another peculiar usage, that of the 
verb, “and it came to pass,” (literally, “and it was,” Gr. 
kai éyévero). This expression is only used when the true 
verb of the sentence (the act which came to pass) is preceded 
by an adverbial clause, expressing its time or cireum- 
stances; and is employed in obedience to the Hebrew 
craving for a verb at the beginning of the sentence in 
narrative dialogue. Here it occurs at the beginning of verse 
2, and is separated from the act which it introduces (“that 
the Lorp called Samuel,” v. 4), by the many dependent 
clauses in verses 2 and 3. As in English the verb does 
not stand at the beginning, and nothing similar to this 
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Hebrew idiom exists, the attempt to imitate it by “it came 
to pass...that,” seems uncalled for and absurd—nay, even 
vicious, since, if any meaning at all attaches to the English 
phrase, it is that of a final result, or a fortuitous occurrence, 
which is not conveyed by the Hebrew word. A more cor- 
rect knowledge of the Hebrew, therefore, leads us utterly to 
discard this commonest of biblical phrases from the Old 
Testament, and, I must add, also from the New, since the 
Greek «ai éyévero is only a slavish copy of the Hebrew 
idiom, without any more raison d’étre than the English 
phrase. 

The beginning of Genesis, which I translated,* “In the 
beginning of God’s forming the heavens and the earth, 
when the earth had been shapeless and waste, and darkness 
over the face of the Abyss, and while the breath of God 
was brooding over the face of the water, God said: ‘ Let 
Light be! and Light was,” furnishes an eminent instance 
of the beauty as well as sense which is recovered by the 
proper observation of the subjection of the dependent 
clauses to the principal. I could enlist the sympathy of the 
most hesitating, were I to comment on this passage: but I 
have no right to tell the tale twice, and I therefore content 
myself with referring to the previous article on the subject 
of that account of Creation. The beginning of the second 
account of Creation (Gen. ii. 4—7) being translated with a 
similar disregard to syntax, I gave the following version :+ 











Authorized Version. 

ii. These are the generations 
of the heavens and of the earth 
when they were created, in the 
day that the Lorp God made 
the earth and the heavens, 
"and every plant of the field 
before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it 
grew: for the Lorp God had 
not caused it to rain upon the 
earth, and there was not a man 
to till the ground. © But there 
went up a mist from the earth, 


Corrected Version. 

ii. *THts 1s THE History oF 
THE H&AVEN AND THE Eartra 
AT THEIR CREATION. 

On the day that Juava-God 
made Earth and Heaven,— 
*when no field-shrubs were yet 
in the earth, and no field-herbs 
were yet sprouting (because 
Juva-God had not sent rain 
upon the earth, and men there 
were none to till the ground) ; 
Sand a mist went up from the 
earth and watered the whole 





* Theol. Rev. Vol. V. pp. 4—12. 


+ Ibid. p. 224. 
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and watered the whole face of face of the ground, —? then 
the ground. ‘And the Lorp Juva-God formed the Man be- 
God formed man of the dust of ing dust from the ground, and 
the ground, and breathed into blew into his nose the life- 
his nostrils the breath of life; breath, and the man was gifted 
and man became a living soul. with animal life. 


The comment on this passage must be similar to that on 
those previously adduced. The act which is announced 
does not come till verse 7, “then Javu-God formed the 
Man,” and verses 4—6 describe simply the time (“on the 
day when JHvH-God made Earth and Heaven”) and circum- 
stances (“when no field-shrubs were yet in the earth,...and 
a mist went up from the earth”) of that act. The Authorized 
Version shews none of these relations, and through ignorance 
of the meaning of the word translated before, makes the 
“plant” and “herb” in verse 5 to depend on the verb in 
verse 4. It would be easy to multiply to any extent passages 
revealing this ignorance of the laws of syntactical depend- 
ence, but a couple of clear examples shew this as well as a 
thousand. 

The Hebrew article is ha, prefixed to the noun. It is 
used almost exactly as in English, and also when a whole 
species is spoken of, as in Greek 6 &v@pwroc = “man.” Nouns 
without the article (except as shewn further on) are neces- 
sarily indefinite. Names of persons and places, however, 
as in English, do not take the article. Yet the English 
translators act as if there were no article at all, and make 
their nouns definite or indefinite according to their own 
caprice. Adam, the ordinary name for man (homo), which 
has the article as denoting the species in Gen. i. 27, and 
perhaps in ii. 7, they rightly translate “man.” In ii. 8, 15, 
16, 18, 22, 25, iii. 12, 22, 24, where it has the article as 
referring to one definite individual, they rightly render it 
“the man.” But in ii 19, 20, 21, 23, iii. 8, 9, 17,* 20, 21,* 
iv. 1, although the conditions are precisely the same, they 
treat it as a proper name, and call it “Adam.” Thus the 
same person is in the same narrative called alternately 
“the man” and “Adam,” without the slightest sanction 
from the Hebrew. In Gen. iii. 24, we ought to read, “he 





* In these, the only verses where the article is hidden in a prefix, we must 


read paw. 
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placed at the east of the garden of Eden the cherubim, and 
the flaming sword.” Again, in 2 Sam. i 23, “lovely” and 
“pleasant” have the article, and consequently cannot form 
the predicate of the sentence, as in the translation “Saul 
and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives.” It 
must be, as even the Septuagint has, ZaovA cai IwvaBay oi 
wyarnpévor kal patio, “Saul and Jonathan, the lovely and 
pleasant (or ‘who were lovely and pleasant’) in their lives.” 
The noun which has a genitive following and dependent on 
it is necessarily without the article, although definite. This 
rule, one of the most important in the whole language, is 
not often neglected by the translators: yet, so inveterate is 
their carelessness in all that concerns the use of the article, 
it is occasionally very grossly violated, as in the commence- 
ment of the dirge, 2 Sam. i. 19: “The beauty of Israel is 
slain upon thy high places.” The liberty taken has not 
even the merit of making plausible sense, for it leaves thy 
without any reference. “ Beauty,” having the article, cannot 
be followed by a genitive, and it should be, “The Beauty, O 
Israel, is slain on thy heights’—the beauty referring to Saul 
and Jonathan, the pride or glory of their times. Again, the 
article used with Melzar, Dan. i. 11, 16, should have warned 
the translators that this was not the man’s name, but his 
title; and the same may be said of Satan, Job i. 6—9, 12, 
ii. 1—4. The same neglect of the article is the cardinal 
error in an important and thoroughly misunderstood pas- 
sage, Ps. ii 12, “Kiss the Son.” Here the noun has no 
article, and therefore could only mean “a son.” But the 
word used is bar, not ben; and bar is not Hebrew at all for 
son, but only takes the place of the Hebrew den in the 
Aramaic (Chaldaic) dialect which succeeds to it. Therefore 
even if the sense required the meaning son, the Hebrew 
word would not yield it. The meaning may be, “ Embrace 
loyalty,” or the text may be corrupt, which is perhaps the 
more probable. Less important instances, such as Ex. ii. 
15, “and he sat down by a well,” where it should be the 
well, are of constant occurrence. 

An error of less grammatical importance, but which may 
frequently give rise to false interpretations, is caused by the 
ignorance of the translators that cdl, “all,” after a negative 
or interrogative is equivalent to “any.” Thus in Ps. ciii. 2, 
“Forget not all his benefits,” should be “any of his bene- 
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fits ;” Ps. x. 4, “ God is not in all his thoughts,” should be “in 
any of his thoughts ;’ and so in the New Testament, Matt. 
xix. 3, “Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every [any] cause?” and Acts xvii. 27, “Though he be not 
far from every one [is not far from any] of us.” In Gen. 
iii. 1, the serpent attributes to God the unqualified pro- 
hibition, “Ye shall not eat of any of the trees [not, as the 
translation has it, ‘of every tree’] of the garden,” which 
too sweeping assertion is immediately corrected by Eve. 
In these instances, the sense is materially different accord- 
ing as all or any is used. In other cases, either may be 
employed almost indifferently, as 1 Kings xvi. 25, “Omri 
did worse than all [any] before him.” In others, the trans- 
lators have rightly given any, as Amos viii. 7, “I will never 
forget any of their works.” 

Another subject which requires careful attention from 
translators is that of the names of God. These are more 
numerous than we should have expected in a strictly 
monotheistic people ; and it is now generally known that 
they are certainly not used haphazard, but on a definite 
system. How far the choice of one or another may be taken 
as distinctive of a peculiar age, how far it enters into the 
idiosyneracy of a peculiar writer or school of writers, how 
far it depends upon other circumstances altogether, this is 
not the place to inquire. But we have a right to expect 
that a translation which ought to be an adequate substitute 
for the original to a whole nation will choose distinct words 
for each of the Hebrew names, and that it will represent a 
proper name and a title respectively as such. Now the 
existing version confounds £7, Eloah and Elohim, under the 
common name “God;’ and similarly Adonai and Juvia 
under “the Lord ;’ and translates Shaddai “the Almighty.” 
The merely typographical difference between “the Lord” 
(Adonai) and “the Lorp” (JHvu), though better than 
nothing, is insufficient, because intelligible only to the eye. 
Moreover, JHVH is a proper name, and should not therefore 
be translated at all, any more than Zeus, Jupiter, Odin, or 
any other divine name,* but presented in its native form 
unchanged. 


* With what vowels to pronounce it is a question which ought to engage 
the serious attention of translators. The ordinary pronunciation Jehovah has 
been adopted on false grounds for some few centuries, previous to which the 
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I have sorely tried my readers’ patience through my 
determination to bring, not vague assertions, but docu- 
mentary proof of the gulf that separates the Hebrew learn- 
ing of the present day from that of the time of James L 
I have chosen only the more striking points, and brought 
forward special passages only as samples of an indefinite 
number of the same class. Hence I conceive that these 
few paragraphs contain the germs of matter which would 
spread corrections over every page of the Old Testament, 
or rather which would render revision of the old translation 
hopeless, and a new unfettered translation necessary. 

But I have not yet shewn how we may frequently have 
to depart from the Massoretic punctuation, and adopt our 
own. The Massora sometimes corrects the consonants 
themselves, which form the text, sometimes attaches vowels 
to that text on principles of its own, which we see reason 
to depart from. In both cases it may be guided by false 
notions of grammar, false principles of reading, or false 
doctrinal ideas—to speak generally, therefore, by false pre- 
conceptions. Thus the punctuators refuse to recognize hu, 
“he,” as a feminine pronoun, and always substitute for it 
hi when used for “she.” Thus in obedience to a misunder- 
stood command not to pronounce the Divine name JHVH, 
they substitute in reading the less sacred title Adonai, “the 
Lord,” or the ordinary name Elohim, “God,” and point the 
word with vowel-signs which shall ensure this substitu- 
tion.* So also the idea that no one can see God and live 
is so deep-seated in their minds that they alter the vowels 
of the verb “to see” in passages which express anything 
about “seeing God,” so as to change it into a passive (as 
video into videor), to denote “being seen by God,” or 
“appearing before him.” Thus in Ps. xlii. 3, the original 
text undoubtedly was, “ When shall I come and see God's 


face?’ as Luther has it; but the punctuators have altered 








question did not arise, as it never was pronounced. The question is discussed, 
and reason shewn for believing the pronunciation to be Juhreh, or something 
similar, in my **Short Dissertation on the True Pronunciation of the Divine 
Name” (Longmans, 1869). ‘‘The Lorp” is merely a translation of Adonai, 
or its Greek equivalent Kivproc. 

* Hence the true vowels belonging to the name JHVH (FTW) are not 
handed down at all by the Massura: wherefore we write it in this article 
simply Juvu. 
VOL. VIII. 
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it into, “ When shall I come and appear [lit. be seen] before 
God?” and this weak sense, which so ill accords with the 
eager “thirst for the living God,” confessed immediately 
before, is adopted by the Septuagint and the Vulgate. 

But the Massoretic punctuators very rarely allowed the 
existence of any error in the original text, and generally 
forced some sort of meaning upon passages which even the 
most cautious criticism of the present day cannot but pro- 
nounce corrupt. These cases must be judged separately, 
according to the means we possess in each instance for 
restoring the true text. Where the Hebrew, in simple prose 
narrative, suddenly exhibits some wildly improbable con- 
struction, or some clause with no clear sense, the Septuagint 
often clears up the difficulty by offering a sentence simple 
and clear, out of which when translated back into Hebrew 
the existing Hebrew text might easily have arisen by cor- 
ruption, whereas the Greek could not have been intended 
as a translation or emendation of the latter. In such cases, 
which occur often in the books of Samuel, the corruption of 
the Hebrew, through the simple omission of a few essential 
letters or words, may frequently be assumed as certain, and 
the mode of emendation equally so. The mention of an 
“adversary” of Hannah in 1 Sam. i. 6, and nowhere else in 
the story, is probably due only to a corrupt reading; and 
the same may be said of the “bow” in 2 Sam. i. 18, which 
so sorely taxes the ingenuity of commentators. The Sep- 
tuagint version of 2 Sam. i. 19, shews that the first word, 
“the beauty,” is extremely doubtful, and may with altered 
punctuation be read as a verb, and denote, “Set up a 
monument” (to Saul and Jonathan); in which case, how- 
ever, the rest of the verse cannot be quite sane as it stands. 
In other instances we may convince ourselves that the 
existing text is faulty, and can yield neither the sense 
assigued in the Authorized Version, nor any other satisfac- 
tory meaning; and yet we may be unable to emend it 
otherwise than by pure conjecture. In these two cases the 
translator finds the most difficulty. In both he ought 
clearly not to attempt to translate a text which he is con- 
vinced is corrupt. A faulty text is really no text at all; 
an to leave a mere blank space is more creditable than to 
put forth that which he knows does not resemble the text 
as it must have vriginally been. Indeed, the latter procedure 
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is a fraud upon the reader; and it ought to be one of the 
first rules laid down by or for the translators to keep quite 
clear of such laxity of principle. Jn the first class of cases, 
where the true text is to be inferred with almost absolute 
certainty from the comparison of similar passages, from the 
Septuagint, or otherwise, it appears allowable for the trans- 
lator to adopt it, though not without the apparatus of stars 
*, daggers +, or other marks known to critical editors. In 
the second class, where the restoration is purely conjec- 
tural, the conscientious translator, if he inserts the render- 
ing of his restored text at all, will mark its insecurity still 
more strongly—best, perhaps, by letting it appear only in 
a note, while he leaves a blank in the text itself. The fact 
that none of these methods of distinguishing between sound 
text, doubtful or unsound text, and conjecture, are adopted 
in our existing translation, of itself constitutes a very 
strong argument in favour of a new translation on new and 
more conscientious principles. What we want is to know 
the sense of the Hebrew; and where the Hebrew has none 
to us, not to fill up the blank with our own impertinences. 

Justice has often been done in separate and unauthorized 
translations of the poetical literature of the Old Testament, 
to the rhythm which at once constitutes one of its main 
beauties and reveals its deeper meaning ; but the Authorized 
Version continues to be printed as prose, without even 
division of lines, much less with attention to the longer 
division into stanzas, which absolutely forces itself upon 
the notice of the careful reader of the Hebrew. Yet even 
in our country the importance and beauty of the Hebrew 
versification was shewn and proved in translation by Bishop 
Lowth, more than a century ago! 

The exact form and language which ought to characterize 
the new translation cannot fairly be determined by a single 
individual. Any committee which may hereafter be formed 
to decide it, however, ought to consist of scholars of equal 
and the highest attainments in Hebrew grammar and idiom, 
and animated by the single unswerving purpose of giving 
the precise sense and spirit of the words, without secret or 
avowed fear of the effect of disturbing cherished but erro- 
neous phraseology. The following examples, therefore, 
must not be taken as specimens of what the collective wis- 
dom of such a committee would ultimately adopt, especially 
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in the minor elegances of language, but simply to substan- 
tiate in concrete instances the general principles previously 
laid down,—to shew that these have a constant practical 
application, and that their recognition often corrects the 
signification of passages hitherto supposed to bear a differ- 
ent sense, or clears up the obscurest. “I rarely read any 
large portion of the Old Testament without coming across 
such,—verses which simply convey no idea to my mind,” 
writes to me an acute and scholarly theologian. The pas- 
sages selected are mostly somewhat crucial tests, where 
the original is unusually difficult, or, it may often be, cor- 
rupt. Words inserted for intelligibility or by way of com- 
ment are enclosed within brackets. 


Psalm ii. 
Why have nations raged, 
and [why] are peoples meditating folly, 
fond taking position kings of earth 
and princes who have sat together in counsel, 
against Juvu and against his Anointed ? [saying] 
“ We will burst their bonds, 
“and cast off from us their cords !” 
He who sits in heaven smiles, 
the Lord laughs scorn upon them, 
then speaks to them in wrath 
and in anger affrights them, [saying] 
“ But I myself have anointed my king 
“on Zion my holy mountain.” 
I will tell of the decree of Juva, 
who said to me, “ My son art thou ; 
“T bore thee myself this very day : 
“ Ask of me, and I shall make nations thy domain, 
“and the ends of earth thy possession, 
“which thou mayst break with a rod of iron 
“or like a potter's vessel dash asunder.” 


And now, kings, be wise ; 

be warned, ye judges of earth! 
Serve Juva with fear, 

and applaud with trembling ! 
Cleave to him,* lest he be angry and ye lose your way ; 
for his anger is easily kindled. 








* Read 12. If 2 be retained, it must be~pointed 4 and translated 
‘* Embrace loyalty.” 
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Psalm xi. 
In Juv I have taken refuge. 
How can ye say of my soul, 
“Flee to your mountain, ye birds”? 
For lo, the impious are bending the bow, 
have fixed their arrow on the string, 
to shoot in darkness at the upright of soul. 
When the pillars are destroyed, 
What does a righteous man do ? 
Juva in his holy temple, 
JHvH, whuse throne is in heaven,— 
his eyes behold, 
his eyelids prove, the sons of men. 
JHVH proves the righteous, 
but the impious and the lover of violence his soul hateth. 
May he rain upon the impious fiery coal and brimstone, 
and boiling breath be their portion of the cup. 
For righteous is Juvu, loving righteous acts. 
The upright will behold his face. 
Psalm xvi. 
Freserve me, God, for I have sought refuge in thee ! 
I say to Juvu, “Thou art my Lord, 
“beside whom there is no happiness for me, 
“lnor|* to the saints who are in the land 
“and the nobles in whom is all my pleasure.” 
Their labours are multiplied who have taken other [gods] in 
exchange,t 
whose libations of blood I do not pour, 
and whose names I take not on my lips. 
Thou, Juvn, my share of the lot and the cup, 
thou holdest my fate. 
Lots have fallen to me in charming [places] ; 
; also my heritage is splendid to me. 
I bless Juve who has provided for me ; 
even in the nights my reins admonish me [thereto]. 
I have set Juvu before me constantly ; 
because [he is] at my right hand I shall not slide. 


* Perhaps this verse ought to be regarded asa locus desperatus. But the 
above translation rests on the not unreasonable assumption that the preposi- 
tion in wit expresses the same genitive relation as the suffix in ID, 

+ If the following relatives (pronominal suffixes in Hebrew) refer, as seems 
best, to the *‘ other gods” rather than to their worshipers, we should expect— 
and indeed must demand—a plural DYN instead of the singular “TN, 
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Therefore did my heart rejoice and my soul exult ; 
my body also lies in security ; 

because thou leavest not my soul to the grave, 
nor putteth thy beloved ones so as to see the pit. 
Thou lettest me know the way of life, 

the fulness of joys [that are] before thy face, 
delights at thy right hand for ever. 


Job xxviii. 1—11. 
For the silver has a matrix, 
and the gold which they will melt, a place. 
Iron is taken from dust, 
and stone pours forth copper. 
He* has put a limit to the darkness, 
and to the farthest extremity he is ex} loriug 
the stones of gloom and shade. 
He has broken open a channelt far from inhabitants, 
where the forgotten [miners] hang, away from the feet [of 
passers by], 
away from men they are poised. 
Out of the earth comes forth bread, 
but beneath her there has been a turning up as with fire. 
Her stones are the sapphire’s abode, 
and this has lumps of gold,— 
a path which the eagle knows not, 
nor the vulture’s eye has descried, 
which the proud beasts have not trodden, 
and to which the lion has not penetrated. 
He has put forth his hand into the flint, 
has turned up mountains from the root ; 
into the rocks he has cut channels, 
and all that is precious his eye has seen. 
He has tied up streams against dripping, 
and brings the concealed out to the light. 


Isaiah ix. 1—7. 

But darkness will not be to her [the land] on whom affliction 
was ; 

as the former time brought contempt to the land of Zebulon 

and the land of Naphtali, 








* The miner, whose lamp illuminates the rocks far inside the mountain, 
which were all in gloom before. 

+ The shaft, where the miners often hang suspended by a rope, unseen and 
forgotten by people on the surface of the earth, This verse is difficult and 
obscure. 
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so the later has done honour to the road leading to the sea, 
the further side of the Jordan, the circle of the Heathen 
[Galilee} 

That people, they who were walking in darkness, have seen a 
great light ; 

the dwellers in a land of gloom, on them has light shone. 

Thou hast increased the population, hast heightened its* joy ; 

they rejoice before thee with joy like that in harvest, 

like that which they feel when dividing spoil ; 

because the yoke which it [the people] bore, the scourge of 
its back, 

the driver's rod, thou hast broken as on Midian’s day of battle ; 

because [also] all the boots of noisily booted [soldiers], and 
the cloaks rolled in blood, 

have been given to burning, a food for fire. 

For a child has been born to us, a son given to us, 

and the empire put on his shoulder: and they have called 
him by the name 

Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty Hero, Constant Father, Peace- 
ful Prince, 

for increase of the empire and for endless prosperity upon the 
throne of David, 

and upon his kingdom, to fix it and sustain it 

by justice and righteousness from thenceforth for evermore. 

The zeal of Juvu of hosts will do this! 


In face of all these facts, what are we to say as to the 
call for a Revised Translation? Surely this, first and fore- 
most: that it is not so much a revised as a new translation 
that is required; that the old translation, whatever its 
beauties of style and merits of execution, which we may 
unhesitatingly pronounce wonderful for its age, is now 
antiquated far more by the advance of Hebrew grammatical 
knowledge since it was produced than by its own English 
style; and that the best scholars will not be content to 
labour at patching up what must to them be an inferior 
work, but require to work freely if they are to work at all. 
It is only the second-rate scholars, whose level of gram- 
matical knowledge is nearer to that of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who will be really satisfied to do the small amount of 
revision to which it appears Bishop Ellicott would tie them 
down. Unless, therefore, Revision be merely a milder term 


* Read 99 for 89, with the Massora 
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addressed to the conservative religious world to induce 
them to adopt a translation really new in all points which 
require renewing (which is scarcely honest), it is not a 
proceeding from which a truly scholarly and satisfactory 
version of the Old Testament (of which alone we speak 
here) can be expected. It need hardly be said that a really 
new translation might and should retain the greater part 
of the accustomed phraseology, and probably would look 
wonderfully like the old Bible: but the translators ought 
not to he warned, as Bishop Ellicott warns them as if in 
mockery of their function, against “improving.” This is 
positively frightening them out of their obvious duty at the 
very outset. 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 


IV.—THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Essays, chiefly on Questions of Church and State, from 1850 
to 1870. By A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: Murray. 1570. 

The Four Cardinal Virtues, considered in relation to the 
Public and Private Life of Catholics: Six Sermons for 
the Day. With an Appendix on the Dissolution of the 
Union between Church and State, and on the Establish- 
ment of an Oratory in London. By the Rev. Orby Ship- 
ley, M.A. London: Longmans. 1871. 


M. RENAN, seeking to account for the peculiarities of the 
Book of Acts, describes its author as one of those kindly 
men, of a type rather Catholic than Protestant, whose 
natural disposition it is to extenuate differences and to 
multiply points of agreement ; who prefer to contemplate 
fundamental likenesses, rather than to enumerate transitory 
diversities ; who think no discord too harsh to be harmo- 
nized, no contradiction too sharp to be reconciled ; who 
never will believe in a fight till the weapons are actually 
cleaving the air, and when peace is restored are apt to per- 
suade themselves that there never was any fight at all. 
More than once, as we have read the portly volume in 
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which the Dean of Westminster has collected the Essays 
upon ecclesiastical subjects which he has published during 
the Jast twenty years, have we been reminded of this cha- 
racter. These articles chiefly refer to the great internal 
struggles in which the Church of England has been engaged 
from the Gorham controversy down to the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church: others, interesting and valuable in 
their way, and well deserving a place in the volume, on 
Hare, Keble, the Archbishop Philaret, have only a loose 
connection with the rest. They all convey the impression 
of Dean Stanley’s cultivated mind and genial sympathies, 
with which English readers are by this time tolerably 
familiar: they are the pleasantest reading imaginable ; and 
they give additional testimony, if it were needed, tu the 
fact, that their author can stand bravely in defence of the 
liberties of a heretic, in whose heresies he has no part. 
But though their tale is of ecclesiastical struggle and tur- 
moil and panic, they are pervaded by a strangely hopeful 
and peaceful spirit. Men are quite mistaken in supposing 
that the Church of England is being rent by intestine 
divisions ; the fact is, if they would only think so, and look 
at things from the point of view of Westminster Abbey, 
that she is going on in a prosperous career of development 
and usefulness. Every succeeding judgment of the Final 
Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal has tended to enlarge the 
liberties of the Church: the Gorham case is the palladium 
of the Evangelicals, the Essays and Reviews’ judgment, of 
the Broad Church. True, poor Mr. Heath was condemned ; 
but he is “an unfortunate instance of a clergyman having 
been deprived of his benefice virtually because he was 
deaf ;’* and when these Essays were republished, both Mr. 
Maconochie’s suspension, and the deprivation which seems 
suspended over Mr. Voysey’s head, were yet in the darkness 
of the future. And the worst of these disturbances have 
been really quite needless. There was nothing in Essays 
and Reviews (which, by the way, ought to have been written 
in Latin) that men did not know before; and the true re- 
sponsibility of the turmoil rests with the Westminster 
Review.¢ So, again, “ Whatever there is good and true in 
the labours of the Bishop of Natal has, I think, been suffi- 


* P. 362. + Pp. 50, 61, 70. 
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ciently done in Germany ; and therefore I caunot think 
that the world in general would have lost anything if his 
work on the Pentateuch had never been written at all’’* 
Now that the stringency of subscription has been relaxed, 
the Articles, the Prayer Book, and the Act of Uniformity, 
afford a sufficient ground of union for all Christian men. 
All that is needful is, that theological partizans should 
abstain from litigation (though if all litigation ends in 
added freedom, it is difficult to see the objection to it), and 
that “the accuser and the accused” should meet “face to 
face, with friends chosen by each on either side." And 
then, above all, the Church must cling to its connection 
with the State, and learn to be content with its subjection 
to Parliament. Given these conditions, the republic is 
saved: Ritualist and Evangelical, High-Churehman and 
Dissenter, will lie down together like the lion and the 
lamb; the Church of England will once more become the 
Church of the English nation ; and the theology of the 19th 
century, as variously represented in the writings of Keble 
and of Jowett, of Montalembert and of Maurice, will have 
free course and be glorified. 

It may be interesting to contrast this rosy-coloured pic- 
ture with another painted by an Anglo-Catholic hand. In 
a little book,‘ called “The Four Cardinal Virtues,” but of 
which the discourses on that subject are the least and least 
important portion, Mr. Orby Shipley writes, in a sermon 
entitled “Episcopal Authority not Unlimited,” in the fol- 
lowing vigerous strain :t 

“Our position, to speak plainly, amongst others not less 
anomalous, consists of the following factors. A Church, with 
overpowering advantages as the world thinks, spiritual and tem- 
poral, which exercises less influence on the nation than any other 
Church in Christendom. A Clergy, of social position and means, 
of intellect, education and refinement, without precedent, which 
yet possesses no acknowledged power in society as Priests. An 
Establishment, not only de jure in corporate union with, but 
de facto in slavish subordination to a State, which by a godless 
Education Bill has now cast aside almost the last links of a 
national Christianity. A Body of Curist, even His Spouse, 
tyrannized over by a Popular Assembly, of which upwards of 
one-sixth part, and the proportion is advancing, consists of open 


* P. 313. + Preface, p. xxvi. 3 P. 212. 
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foes to the faith. An Episcopate nominated by the leader for 
the moment of the leading faction of the day in this Assem- 
bly—a leader who may be of any religion or of none. Houses 
of Convocation, the Church by representation, in nearly the same 
imperfect condition in which they existed at the time of the 
Tudors ; three-fourths of which, in our Province, are composed 
of State nominees of the first or second degree, and one-fourth of 
which—with shame be it spoken—represent the monetary inte- 
rests of the beneticed clergy only. Ecclesiastical Courts, so 
called, of which the inferior indeed possesses a Church style and 
title, and is administered solely by a layman ; of which the supe- 
rior is essentially a Secular Court, created by Act of Parliament. 
Lastly, a laity, in a vast proportion of the empire, external to 
the Church ; honeycombed with heresy and unbelief, eaten up 
with immorality and sin ; whose virtues at the best are on a par 
with those of heathen morality ; whose vices, in the domestic 
circle, in mercantile transactions, and in public life, fall lament- 
ably below such a standard.” 

If a pile of Evangelical books lay ready to our hand, it 
would be easy to furnish a counterpart to the foregoing 
diatribe. The theme would be different, but the general 
character of the concerto the same. Rome, Ritualism and 
tationalism—these are the Record’s “three R's,” the simple 
elements of theological scolding, which it exhibits in end- 
less permutation and combination. Mr. Orby Shipley cries 
out loudly for disestablishment and Church law adwinis- 
tered by Churchmen: the Evangelicals have no objection 
to lay courts, which they think may be trusted to decide 
in their favour, or to lay assemblies, which they know will 
legislate for the Church as little as they can. But not the 
less are they full of wrongs and discontents, on which they 
brood not altogether in silence: nothing can be harder to 
bear than to see traitors to the Church not only eating 
the Church's bread, but paralyzing the efforts and stealing 
the congregations of her faithful sons. And we are afraid 
that it is of very little use for a mild mediator like Dean 
Stanley to come between these angry controversialists and 
assure them, that if they would only withdraw untenable 
pretensions on both sides, and try to understand each other 
a little more fully and more kindly, they might be at peace. 
Not only is this precisely what they will not do, but we 
have grave doubts as to whether the Articles and the 
Prayer Book are that primitive and immovable basis of 
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Church fellowship which Dean Stanley seems to think 
them. There is a time for everything, says the Wise Man, 
and assuredly a time when compromise, however amiable, 
is a treason to truth, and conflict, however sharp, a homage 
to duty. Perhaps each of the combatants is narrow-minded 
in seeing only that side of the proverbial shield which is 
turned to him ; but either of them is truer to fact than the 
wayfarer who, peering round the edge to this side and 
that, endeavours to allay their rage by declaring that both 
sides are alike. 

Dean Stanley’s view, that the successive judgments of the 
Privy Council, the almost completed opening of the Univer- 
sities, and the relaxation of the terms of subscription, jus- 
tify a confident hope for the future union and usefulness of 
the English Church, is hardly borne out by the facts. For 
during the whole of the twenty years over which his Essays 
reach (1850—1870), distinctions of party within the Church 
have been growing more marked, and animosities have been 
gathering a perpetually greater bitterness. Two main series 
of events have characterized this period ; one, the sudden 
revival of the Ritualists from the ashes of the old Anglo- 
Catholic party ; the other, the panics and protests of the 
Church, as one manifestation of heretical and latitudinarian 
opinion has succeeded another. We have been living in an 
atmosphere of perpetual storm. Each party has denounced 
the other with an equal energy of vituperation ; this has 
turned the word Protestant into an epithet of contempt, 
und that has used Romish with an obvious connotation of 
treason. Each has announced its intention of never for- 
saking the venerable mother of souls, and each has ex- 
pressed its wonder why common honesty does not bid 
the other forsake her. Now and then both have joined 
hands to condemn a book which half the self-elected 
judges had not read, or to base the faith in eternal life on 
the foundation of belief in eternal fire ; but the fortuitous 
alliance has soon been dissolved, and the allies have fallen to 
fighting once more. Unfortunately for Dr. Stanley's theory, 
the one thing that nobody seems to care about, not even 
the Dissenters, is the alteration in the terms of subscrip- 
tion. That truly conciliatory measure has so far been 
followed only by an increase in the number of ecclesiastical 
prosecutions. During the whole of these twenty years, the 
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Court of Arches and the Privy Council have never been as 
busy as they are now. Every year makes it plainer to any 
calm and candid observer, who can look at the course of 
events without, on the one hand, a personal affection for 
the Church of England, or, on the other, a bias against 
establishments, that the time at which the Evangelical and 
Sacramental parties will find it impossible to live together 
within the same pale, is rapidly drawing near. 

The chief disruptive force now at work within the Church 
of England is undoubtedly that exercised by the Ritualist, 
or, as they prefer to be called, the Catholic party: directly, 
by their own desire for disestablishment ; indirectly, by the 
repulsion which they inspire in all Evangelical Churchmen. 
The student of English Church history does not need to be 
told that a leaven of sacerdotal and sacramental doctrine 
remained in the Church after the Reformation, and that a 
corresponding ecclesiastical activity has never failed to 
manifest itself, from the time when Anglicanism assumed 
a character of its own, down-to the present day. The High- 
churchmen under Laud, the Nonjurors under Sancroft and 
Ken, the Tractarians under Pusey and Newman, were the 
legitimate ancestors of the Catholic party, who now aim to 
make all things new by transforming them into the likeness 
of the old. Each outbreak of Anglo-Catholicism has had 
its own special character, impressed upon it by men and 
circumstance, and each, so far, has come to an untimely, 
we might almost say, a violent end. Laud and his compeers 
were trampled under the iron foot of the Great Rebellion ; 
the Nonjurors represented only a political dilemma and a 
dying cause ; the Tractarians were discouraged and disin- 
tegrated by the secession of their leader. But just at the 
time when men, who looked more to the efficacy of party 
organization than to the force of ideas, were congratulating 
themselves that the Puseyite bubble had burst, and that 
the Church of England had gained a more decent solemnity 
of ritual without having forfeited anything of its Protestant 
character, the party sprang to renewed life and activity with 
marvellous suddenness and vigour. Not now in the Uni- 
versities, but in the parish churches, not in the venerable 
cloisters and comfortable common-rooms of Oxford, but in 
the alleys of London and in the squalid abodes of the poor, 
were the new heresiarchs to be found. And there was a 
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fresh outspokenness about them, both in word and action. 
Once the struggle was for the surplice—now it is for the 
Eucharistic vestments ; formerly it was a sign of progress 
to say matins for morning prayer—now there is no hesita- 
tion in calling the Communion the Mass; then there was 
war for a credence-table and an altar of stone—now it is 
for lights and incense, and processions and banners. We 
need not pause to insist upon the dogmatic peculiarities and 
the ecclesiastical pretensions of this party ; how their aim 
is to substitute the sacrificial form of worship for the coin- 
mon prayer, and how closely they imitate the Mass in their 
“high celebrations ;’ how firmly they hold to the doctrine 
of the Real Presence ; how highly they exalt the sacerdotal 
character, and consequently the prerogatives and functions, 
of the Church ; how eagerly they desire to reform the Re- 
formation, and to restore English religion to what it was 
before the time of Cromwell and of Cranmer ; how earnestly 
they aspire to what they call the Re-union of Christendom. 
The important thing to note is, that these men, the business 
of whose life it is to infuse into the English mind that sacra- 
mental theory of religion which has hitherto been best 
known as Roman, form at the present moment the most 
active, zealous and successful party in the Church of En- 
gland. They thoroughly believe in their system. They 
have ideas for which they are willing to make almost any 
sacrifice. They are conspicuously faithful in Christian and 
philanthropic work. They make converts at either end of 
the social scale. They are beginning to think that they 
have a national future before them. And they do not secede 
to Rome. 

There was a time, not very long ago, when Ritualism was 
set down by men who thought themselves eminently sensi- 
ble and practical, as mere clerical dandyism and man-mil- 
linery, the foolish ambition of weak-minded curates to wear 
a gorgeous stole and to shine in a pompous “ function.” 
Then, when this supposition was evidently inadequate, the 
same critics fell back upon the esthetic element in religion, 
and ascribed the new phenomena to an over-eager desire to 
lay Art under full contribution to Worship. Now that the 
dogmatic character of the movement is unmistakably mani- 
fest, they are inclined to retreat upon their insular Protes- 
tantism, and to hug themselves in the confident belief that 
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Roman Catholic doctrines and practices are quite alien to 
the English intellect. For ourselves, we are so far from 
assenting to this, as to believe that in England, as elsewhere, 
there is a very large class of minds to which a sacramental 
theology, with all that it involves, is irresistibly attractive ; 
and that the only thing needed to lead them captive was to 
present these ideas to them in any other than the Roman 
form, which a long Protestant tradition had rendered terri- 
ble and hateful. English Protestant theologians have, for 
the most part, vituperated Rome without taking the trouble 
to understand her; and those whom they ought to have 
instructed fear and dislike her name, though they do 
not recognize her principles when they see them. And 
we confess that, from the inherent attractiveness of sacra- 
mental ideas, from their comparative novelty to Protestant 
minds, and from the genuine zeal of those who preach them, 
we augur for them a much wider prevalence than they have 
yet attained. There will always be those who long to lay 
down their doubts at the feet of Authority. There will 
always be those who crave a sensuous religion and a minute 
moral guidance. 

From one point of view we might ask the questions, 
“ Are these ideas, so developed, consistent with the stand- 
ards of the Cliurch? or can Churchmen of a more Protestant 
type be induced to suffer the presence of these men within 
the same pale?” One of these questions the law will answer, 
the other, public opinion; but in the mean time the 
Catholic party loudly proclaim their desire to attain a posi- 
tion beyond the reach of the law, and where public opinion 
does not utter itself in Acts of Parliament. For a long time 
they (and not they only, but all the High churchmen) 
have been lashing themselves into courage to demand the 
separation of Church and State. What they want may be 
broadly stated in one word—self-government ; and of late, 
more particularly, because they think that self-government 
would involve power to free themselves from complicity in 
scandals which are fastened upon them by State connection. 
It has long been hard for them to see the Wesleyan Con- 
ference exercising a power of excommunication which they 
do not themselves possess, and expelling a heretic while 
they can only vituperate a bishop. But this mortification 
has been made infinitely more intense by recent events, 
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over which the Chureh has had no control, ut which are 
felt to taint her purity as a body, while they impair the 
soundness of every limb and organ. There was the judg- 
ment in Essays and Reviews; there was the heresy of 
Bishop Colenso ; there was the appointment of Dr. Temple ; 
last and worst, there is the Westminster Communion ; in 
every one of these cases the law is powerless or perverse : 
what is left for faithful Churchmen but the melancholy 
satisfaction of a protest? And so protest after protest has 
been signed, till the anodyne, too often administered, is 
beginning, we fear, to lose its power of quieting clerical 
consciences, and there is nothing left but to renounce a 
connection in which every year develops a new possibility 
of annoyance and disgrace. Much of Mr. Orby Shipley’s 
book (from which we have already quoted) might have 
been written in the interests of the Liberation Society, 
though hardly from its point of view. Here is his catalogue 
of grievances :* 

“T need only glance at some results, either actual or impend- 
| ing, of modern legislation, from a Church point of view. And j 
the fount and source of all injustice to the Church lies in this : 
one fact, that, so far as by law established, and on the earthly 
side of her spiritual existence, she is in absolute subjection to 
the will and pleasure of a temporary majority in the House of 
Commons. Nor does this statement convey the whole truth, 
until we consider that this majority both guides and acts for a 
popular assembly, of which, after little more than a century of ; 
reformed existence, one-sixth part are not only not conventional 
members of the Church, but are numbered amongst her most 
bitter enemies. Mark, my brethren, what flows from this source. 
Hence the Church is debarred from self-legislation and self- 
government ; for her houses of Convocation are only not silenced, 
and her Bishops are mere nominees of the leader of the leading 
party in the country. Hence the discipline of the Church is in 
abeyance ; for she possesses no courts in any sense Catholic, and 
she is at once powerless to condemn heresy, to punish immorality, 
or to vindicate her claims to her ancient worship. Hence divorce 
is facilitated, if not encouraged ; polygamy is permitted, if only 
one wife be retained at a time; adultery is actually legalized ; 
and incest is only not yet sanctioned. Hence, again, registration 
of births has long since taken the place of Baptism in popular 
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estimation, and®the Sacrament of Marriage has been secularized 
in the Registrar’s office. Hence the property of the Church has 
been transferred to a Commission—ironically misnamed Eccle- 
siastical—practically irresponsible ; and consequently it has been 
diverted, misapplied and squandered. Hence, again, the educa- 
tion of the nation—both the right to educate and the power of 
educating—is to be denied to the Church, in part at the Univer- 
sities, in part at the public schools, wholly, so far as God’s Truth 
is concerned, in our parish schools. Hence too, though I fear 
you may be wearied, God’s Own Acre, the ground consecrated 
for the Church’s holy dead, at this moment is the battle-field of 
contending parties ; and hence an agitation is gathering force to 
enable her Priests, so far as it is possible, to abjure their Holy 
Orders. 

“T have thus placed in one ghastly catalogue of sin, amongst 
other cases that might be mentioned, many notable instances in 
which the State has departed, or is about to depart, from the 
principle of corporate union with the Church of Christ, while 
still holding the Church to the form, and enforcing upon her the 
disabilities, of such a union.” 


We might quote other passages in which Mr. Shipley 
pronounces the connection between Church and State to be 
“almost as bad, almost as immoral, almost as anti-christian, 
as it possibly could be ;’* in which he calls it “a wicked, 
immoral and godless alliance ;"+ in which he claims for the 
Catholic party the “high and holy mission” of effetting a 
disestablishment which he more than once hails as “blessed.” 

sut it is not necessary. It is enough to note that this is 
no mere theory in the minds of Anglo-Catholics. They are 
dominated by an idea; and men dominated by ideas can 
make sacrifices. Perhaps they have less to sacrifice, at all 
events of a worldly kind, than some others; for they do 
more than their share of the Church’s work on less than 
their share of the Church’s wealth. But, however this may 
be, we do not expect them to shrink from the practical 
consequences of their principles when the hour of action 
strikes. 

Upon the activity and success of Ritualism, the great 
Evangelical party looks with unconcealed but helpless ter- 
ror. It is still the majority in the Church; it is backed 
by all the force of inertia; it wields the social influence of 
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what may be called the average Churchmag, both clerical 
and lay. But, in the intellectual point of view, it is a 
decaying party. It lives upon the report of ideas, efforts, 
triumphs, the power of which is spent. Sixty years ago, 
in the days of Simeon, Wilberforce and Venn, it touched 
the conscience of the nation, if it did not awaken and 
satisfy its intellect; now it finds that the way to the con- 
science is through the intellect, and learns to its discom- 
fiture that it is no more fruitful of work and sacrifice than { 
forms of faith or unfaith with which it knows not how to ; 
argue. It never was successful in producing men who left 
a mark upon the mind of England, and was always dis- 
posed to qualify literature and philosophy as “carnal ;’ but 
now it is a crowd almost without leaders. Shaftesbury, 
MecNeile, Close, Bickersteth, Wilson, Ryle, are names which, 
except to Evangelical ears, carry little weight ; yet, with 
the clergy and laity of ten thousand parishes to choose from, 
these, with a very few more of even less notoriety, are 
the men who are suffered to monopolize the platforms of 
the May Meetings. Not many months ago, a wail went 
up because of all the Bishops with whom Mr. Gladstone 
almost repopulated the Bench, not one was impressed with 
the true Evangelical seal. What did it mean, except that 
the party has ceased to furnish the material of which even 
Bishops can be made? It produces no theological literature 
of any force ; for the questions on which the public mind 
is powerfully stirred—the authority of the Bible and its 
relation to scientific truth, the atonement, and the eternity 
of future punishment,—are precisely those in regard to 
which it can do nothing but repeat the old formulas. It is 
profoundly conservative in practice, not daring to branch 
out into this or that new activity, lest perchance it should 
involve a concession to Rationalism or have contracted a 
taint of Romanism. It finds itself incapable of effective 
union, and wonders why ; being ignorant that not a com- 
mon belief, but the enthusiasm for a belief, is that which 
organizes men into aliving whole. It utters the familiar 
shibboleths, and complains that they seem to have lost 
their power: it tries to wield the sword of Wesley and of 
Whitefield, without suspecting that the strength was in 
the men, not in the weapon. So it clings with helpless 
tenacity to the status quo in Church and State; and mean- 
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while finds what comfort it can in protests and prosecu- 
tions. 

But these parties, it will be said, do not make up the 
whole Church, and are not themselves fairly represented 
by their extremes. In either, and especially among the 
Evangelicals, are a large class of men who are more con- 
cerned with doing their daily duty than with following out 
their principles to a logical end ; and many more, among the 
most influential men in the Church, who are committed to 
neither party. There are the Broad-churchmen, there are 
the High-churchmen, who are not without liberal tendencies 
and sympathies ; who do the Church’s work in literature and 
at the Universities ; who read German and study science, 
and are not afraid of the questions of the day. In so far as 
these men have a theory of the future connection between 
Church and State, it would, we suppose, be similar to Dean 
Stanley's ; they make light in their own minds of existing 
differences and discords ; they think that a gradual widen- 
ing of the Church is taking place, which will leave room 
for all reasonable diversity, and that the extreme men will 
secede ; they place great reliance upon the revival of the 
Church's practical activity and its increased hold upon the 
affections of the people; they imagine that the Church, 
constituted as it is, and holding a kind of middle place 
in Christendom, is peculiarly well fitted to establish a com- 
promise between esthetic religion, on one side, and severe 
scientific truth, on the other. But of this party, if party 
it may be called, which includes a larger number of the 
educated and thoughtful laity than any other, and is there- 
fore in most accord with ruling powers in the State, we are 
compelled to ask, Has it any policy? Does it do anything 
but wait the course of events? Does it not practically rely 
upon the perpetuity of the compromise effected in the 
reign of Elizabeth? And if this be so, it must constantly 
suffer weakening at the hands of less judicious and, perhaps, 
less thoughtful men, who, at all events, know distinctly 
what they want, and are determined to make it real. 

And this leads us naturally to the consideration of ano- 
ther very important element in this problem—the action of 
the State. We do not follow Mr. Shipley in including 
under this head the decision of the Law Courts, which are, 
indeed, only legal developments of State action completed 
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centuries ago; we mean the action of Parliament and of 
Ministries in the exercise of Church patronage. And it is 
absolutely notorious, that so far as the internal constitution 
of the Church is concerned, all that Parliaments and Govern- 
ments desire is to let things drift, and to avoid the respon- 
sibility of a policy. The disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was the easiest escape from a political dilemma, 
and, except by the consistent enemies of all establishments, 
was chiefly welcomed on that ground ; as one day, we thiuk, 
will be a proposition for summarily ending all ecclesiastical 
debates by the disestablishment of the English Church also. 
The Subscription Bill was a measure which stood in the 
same relation to all religious parties, and was besides, we 
suspect, estimated at a truer value by politicians than by 
clergymen. Other measures, passed or about to pass,—the 
University Tests’ Bill, the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, the 
Burial-grounds’ Bill, the Chapel Sites’ Bill—are, however 
disliked by the Church, either intended to redress general 
grievances, or are steps in the gradual establishment of 
religious equality between Churchman and Dissenter. But 
Parliament has a horror of any measure which is purely 
religious. The House of Lords plays with Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s summary proposal to abolish vestments. The House 
of Commons evaded the question of a Commission for the 
revision of the Authorized Version. The trade in Prayer- 
books is at a stand-still, because Mr. Gladstone was reluc- 
tant to introduce into Parliament a Bill authorizing the 
new Lectionary already adopted by Convocation. If Par- 
liament is, in the last resort, the governing body of the 
Church, it is singularly unwilling to exercise its functions. 
For a pilot to suffer a ship to drift whither winds and cur- 
rents may take her, may be a pardonable negligence in 
calm weather and upon the open sea, but hardly when she 
is driving upon a lee shore and already in sight of the 
breakers. 

The practical necessities which limit the administration 
of Church patronage by successive Ministries tend to the 
same result. The natural impulse of a Minister whose 
private predilections, if he has any, are held in check by 
the desire of avoiding ecclesiastical complications, is to 
seat upon the Episcopal Bench moderate men, not irre- 
trievably committed to any party, and, if possible, men of 
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judgment and administrative capacity. Experience shews 
that the tradition of the Bench is so strong, that a man 
falls into this line of character and action as a Bishop, even 
if as a clergyman he has shewn little indication of it ; and 
the safest of Prelates are those who have a reputation for 
heterodoxy to get rid of. And “safety” is no doubt what 
the State wants of a Bishop, and for the most part gets; a 
dislike of all innovation, even if it assume the specious 
disguise of reform; a personal avoidance of the eccentric 
and the extreme; a reputable orthodoxy of teaching ; an 
industrious attendance to details of diocesan work ;—quali- 
ties, all of them, which are useful in doing the daily work 
of the Church, and in postponing till to-morrow its perplex- 
ing problems. But they are hardly the qualities which a 
Church torn in pieces by internal dissension, and compelled 
at the same time to fight the battle of faith against an 
unbelieving philosophy, asks of its leaders. Were not the 
picture too severely ironical, we might make a sketch of 
such a Bench of Bishops as should find their natural place 
in the van of all religious thought and all philanthropic 
work in this country, the instructors of the instructed, and 
the captains of the zealous. But to put that fancy by, does 
any party within the Church at the present moment own 
Episcopal leadership? One of the strangest manifestations 
of Ritualism—an openly sacerdotal party—is its avowed 
dislike and almost contempt of the rulers who, if nominated 
by the State, are at least placed by their consecration in 
the mysterious line of apostolical succession. And while 
the Ritualists complain of hard and arbitrary treatment 
from the Bishops, the Evangelical party, on the other hand, 
are loud in their dissatisfaction with leaders who do not 
lead, and governors who are too timid to govern. Or if 
it be thought that the double reproach really answers itself, 
and that the policy which is arraigned from both sides 
must be moderate and just, look at the dead-lock to which 
the whole machine of Church and State is reduced, so far 
as its ecclesiastical part is concerned. Whatever changes 
of dogma or of ritual one party ardently desires, the other 
as ardently repudiates. The portions of the Prayer Book 
which the Evangelicals would modify or expunge, are the 
portions on which the High-churchmen set the greatest 
store. The ritual innovations which the Ritualists regard 
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as bringing them a little nearer to the ideal of worship, 
are denounced by the Evangelicals as a paltry and treason- 
able imitation of Rome. The whole situation is summed 
up with absolute and melancholy accuracy in the recent 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ritual. It was fairly 
composed of distinguished men, chosen from every party in 
the Church, who were bidden, in entire independence of all 
ecclesiastical and political combinations, to make a minute 
inquiry into the subject, and to report for the guidance of 
Parliament. They have lingered long over their work, and 
at last have recommended—practically nothing! They 
have appended a note to the Athanasian Creed, which hurts 
some consciences that were before at ease, and eases none 
that were before hurt. They have made a few trifling 
recommendations, which do not touch a single point where 
dispute was loud and sore. And even from this Report— 
nugatory as it is—more than half the Commissioners dissent 
on various grounds ; so as to provoke the suspicion that, 
in order to pass something, the majority gave way to the 
minority. The number of Commissioners actually sitting 
was twenty-seven ; twenty-six protests, signed by fifty-eight 
names, are added to the body of the Report. If such is the 
outcome of deliberations of eminent men sitting round a 
table and discussing difficulties in the friendly atmosphere 
of a Committee, what would be the probable result of eager 
Parliamentary debates, and what Ministry would take the 
responsibility of measures likely to arouse them ? 

But supposing—a somewhat hard supposition !—that the 
present indifference of statesmen to ecclesiastical questions 
were replaced by a judicious interest, and that all that 
political ability could do were directed to maintaining the 
Church upon a basis not less comprehensive than the 
present, what chance is there that the now discordant par- 
ties could be persuaded to live in peace together? Dean 
Stanley says in his Preface :* 


“We often hear it said, that the co-existence of the various 
schools which are now developed with such strength within the 
English Church, is an inevitable sign of approaching disruption. 
That it would be exceedingly difficult for the Church of England 
to maintain its cohesion, with such divergent elements in its 
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midst, were its present legal constitution to be materially altered, 
is indeed more than probable. If it were to cease to exist as a 
national institution, it would almost certainly cease to exist alto- 
gether. The centrifugal forces would then become as strong as 
are now the centripetal, and the different fragments would have 
no closer connection with each other than the other English 
religious communities. But so long as the national bond, which, 
of all outward bonds, ought to be the strongest, continues un- 
broken, there is no reason why the divergences which it includes 
should of themselves rend it asunder. And the multiform cha- 
racter of the English Church, its connection with the complex 
development of English society and English institutions, is cer- 
tainly no new peculiarity in its history. It is truly observed by 
a candid and learned Nonconformist historian of the Church 
under the Commonwealth and the Restoration, that ‘although 
legal questions touching Church matters were not raised in the 
17th century as at present, yet the same radical differences existed 
between one section and another, then as now.’ 

“T do not underrate the danger to which such an institution 
is exposed from the hostile attitude of opposing forces, united 
in this alone. But its chief danger arises from the fainthearted- 
ness which regards an imperilled cause as hopelessly lost. If 
the objections to the national character of a Church, and, I may 
add, to the possibility of a higher and more common Christianity, 
are now urged with more than usual vehemence, the advantages 
of both have been urged with more than usual ability ; and 
difficult as it may be to parry the attacks of powerful combina- 
tions against any part of so elaborate a mechanism as the English 
Constitution, or against an idea, at once so elevated and so prac- 
tical, as Religion in its freer and purer aspect, I cannot consent 
to think so unworthily of our leading statesmen, as to believe 
that they will, from the mere pressure of a fanaticism which 
they do not share, surrender instruments of good so powerful as 
the Established Churches, whether of England or Scotland, have 
proved themselves to be. and may still more prove themselves 
in time to come. ‘ Difficile negotium, propter studia partium, 
gliscentibus in dies odiis inflammata: sed tantis viris nihil dignum 
nisi quod difficile, nisi quod ab aliis omnibus desperatum.’” 


Now we may grant that Dean Stanley is perfectly right 
in the expectation that if the Church of England were 
released from its subjection to the State, it would very soon 
separate into “ different fragments,” having “no closer con- 
nection with each other than the other English religious 
communities.” No one looks for any other result ; though 
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it is possible enough that each of the fragments might 
exercise a “centripetal force” upon bodies which hold them- 
selves persistently aloof from the Church as it is. And if 
it is true that the “national bond” is the strongest chain in 
the link which now holds in one the contending forces 
in the Church, we are tempted to ask, whose interest is it 
to maintain it? No doubt it is supported by an immense 
weight of inertia, which will not be soon or easily overcome ; 
Churchmen, clerical and lay (but especially the former), will 
be driven only by dire necessity of conscience into a posi- 
tion which must involve a large sacrifice of social prestige 
and influence ; all who, with minds not keenly alive to 
speculative interests, think more of occasions of practical 
usefulness than of a logical position, will bitterly resent 
what will seem to them the impetuosity of partizans ; and 
none, inside the Church or out, who are not bitten by the 
fanaticisin of Nonconformity, could help lamenting the final 
abandonment, as impossible, of that ideal of a National 
Church which is the noblest external embodiment of reli- 
gion. But the question is, will these considerations always 
prevail against the disruptive forces which the logical deve- 
lopment of conflicting theories, and the fresh fire of religious 
passion which it has kindled, have generated within the 
Church? And when these things come, as they must, if 
the present situation continues or becomes more difficult, 
under the consideration of Parliament ; and Church ques- 
tions, with their peculiar power of exciting animosity and 
inflaming anger, are found to destroy party combinations, 
and to divide Cabinets by an unexpected line ; to make 
friends of political foes, and foes of political friends ; and, 
with all this, to stand in the way of needful and beneficent 
legislation for the nation at large;—will not any Prime Minis- 
ter, who is more of a Statesman than a Churchman, be 
tempted to cut the knot by adopting the ultima ratio of 
disestablishment, and remitting the Church’s quarrels to be 
settled in the Church’s synods? But when that consumma- 
tion comes, it will not be in consequence, as Dr. Stanley 
seems to think, of “powerful combinations” on the outside. 
We believe that the operations of the “ Liberation Society,” 
so far from having aided the disintegration of the Church 
of England, have rather retarded it. The catastrophe will 
ensue at last, because no compromise made in the 16th 
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century can by any artifice continue to be valid in the 
19th ; because the forms of faith which now claim to be 
comprehended in the National Church, if it is to exist at 
all, have long outgrown the creeds and formularies upon 
which that Church is based. 

There are two active tendencies of thought in the Church 
at the present moment, one towards Authority, the other 
towards Liberty ; one towards a sacramental and sacerdotal, 
the other towards a reasonable and scientific, form of theo- 
logical belief. Between the parties which manifest these 
tendencies stands the Evangelical centre, not thinking at 
all, and therefore, in an age of active speculation, being 
gradually weakened by secessions in either direction. Of 
the feeling of the High-church party towards the connection 
between Church and State, we have already sufficiently 
spoken ; they are learning to hate and despise it more bit- 
terly every day. What of the Broad-churchmen? So far 
they may be generally described as having held Dean 
Stanley’s theory ; to them the interpretation of the Church's 
formularies by the courts of law has been exceptionally 
favourable ; and by a process of logic, the moral sincerity 
of which we respect, but which we do not profess to be 
able to understand, they have persuaded themselves that 
they are justified in habitually using the Book of Common 
Prayer in public worship. But it is a fact, to which Dean 
Stanley calls attention more than once, that the questions 
recently decided in a liberal sense by the Church courts, 
have been chiefly such as concerned the authority of Scrip- 
ture,—questions as to which the Articles give no deliver- 
ance, because at the time when the Church was settled 
upon its present basis they had never arisen. But when 
doctrinal matters have been in dispute, the result has been 
very different. Mr. Heath was deprived, not,as Dean Stanley 
epigrammatically puts it, because he was deaf, but because 
he had ventured upon some very harmless, though not 
orthodox, speculations upon the Atonement. The counts 
of their indictment (to borrow a metaphor from the criminal 
law) on which Dr. Lushington did not acquit Dr. Williams 
and Mr. Wilson were doctrinal; and although they just 
escaped condemnation by the Privy Council, we venture to 
doubt whether it would be safe for any clergyman to deny 
totidem verbis the doctrine of eternal punishment—which 
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Mr. Wilson certainly did not—if any zealous accuser were 
at hand. The long-lingering prosecution which has been 
so hard upon Mr. Voysey will not have issued in a sentence 
when these pages are published ; but there seems no doubt 
that, when that sentence is pronounced, it will be entirely 
adverse to his continuance in the Church. But the ques- 
tion for the liberal party in the Church is far less of past 
collisions with the courts than of those which are to come. 
Can any one imagine that the changes which have already 
taken place in the religious opinions of educated men are 
anything more than a preparation and foreshadowing of far 
greater changes which are impending? Is theology the 
only science which is to undergo neither modification nor 
advance under the impulse of modern thought? The habit 
of looking at the Scriptures from a new point of view will 
inevitably lead to a revised estimate of their contents ; the 
growth of so-called Christian doctrine during the first ages 
is an historical conception, at once resting upon sure ground 
of fact and pregnant of consequences; the ascertained 
results of science in regard to the age of the world and the 
extent of the universe, introduce a new proportion between 
the episode of revelation and redemption and the whole 
will of God ; and, in the last place, Religion will hold her 
own against modern methods of philosophical thought, only 
by help of many and grave changes of position. And all 
this means, in brief, that heresy in the Church of England 
is about to pass from the critical into the doctrinal phase. It 
will become increasingly difficult for educated and thought- 
ful men to use the Book of Common Prayer in public wor- 
ship (and this, not subscription to the Articles, is the crucial 
point) with the necessary consciousness of sincerity. Many 
such men at Oxford and Cambridge, who came up to the 
University intending to take orders, are evading the diffi- 
culty by turning aside to other professions, and the Church 
is left to the service of clergymen whose names have never 
appeared on the class list ; many more, who have taken the 
irrevocable step, have abandoned the exercise of ministerial 
functions, and strive to hide themselves in the ranks of the 
protesting laity. But this is only prolonging the Church’s 
life at the cost of sapping her vitality ; she must fight out 
the battle with unbelief, and will fight at a terrible disad- 
vantage if she goes down into the battle encumbered with 
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the crude and unscientific theology of the Reformation. 
For our own part, we believe that liberal thinkers in the 
Church are satisfied with its present basis, and with what 
liberty they practically enjoy within its pale, simply because 
they do not yet know whither their principles are leading 
them ; and we are much mistaken if the reflection of a few 
more years, helped by the simultaneous development of 
sacerdotal religion by their side, does not teach them that 
the unreformed Church of England, taken at its freest, is 
not free enough for them. 

Dean Stanley's thesis appears to be, that the Church as 
it is is wide enough for all practical purposes, and that the 
character of compromise impressed upon it by the struggles 
of Elizabeth’s reign and the personal character of that sin- 
gular woman, has made it as comprehensive as a Church 
needs to be. It is true that he arrives at this conclusion 
by help of a very lax interpretation of what is meant by 
agreement with the formularies. Nobody, indeed, in the 
Church does agree with them, and the more and the less of 
difference is a matter, we suppose, for each man’s conscience 
and the Court of Arches. “Let him who agrees with every 
word and statement of the formularies,” says Dr. Stanley, 
speaking of some incriminated propositions of “ Essays and 
Reviews,” “cast the first stone at these variations. All 
clergymen, of whatever school, who have the slightest 
knowledge of their own opinions, and of the letter of the 
Prayer Book and Articles, must go out one by one, begin- 
ning at the Archbishop of Canterbury in his ‘palace at 
Lambeth, even down to the humblest curate in the wilds 
of Cumberland.”* We are afraid that we fail to recognize 
in this state of things the ideal organization of a Christian 
Church. If a Church is to be built up on the foundation 
of dogmatic belief at all, let the confession of faith be made 
as clear, inclusive and simple as may be ; but let it at least 
be honestly accepted and strictly enforced. In our view, 
another alternative, not yet tried on any great scale, is also 
possible, and also logical,—that of a Church without a creed, 
whose members should be left to make their own arrange- 
ments for public worship, and in which the consciousness 
of a common relation to God and Christ should be felt to 
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be a sufficient basis for work and affection. Either of these 
is intelligible: what is not intelligible is, that men should 
defend as a permanent institution, incapable of improve- 
ment, a Church where large and complex formularies hang 
loosely upon every neck, and a lax interpretation of definite 
obligations is held to be the true ground of freedom. And 
why, in the name of all history, is the permanent rule of 
the Church to be sought in the 16th century? Why is that 
settlement of many fierce political and religious debates— 
a settlement determined by no very lofty motives, and influ- 
enced by many personal accidents—never more to be dis- 
turbed? Are we then mistaken in supposing that the 
learning of that age was crude and imperfect, that the Re- 
formation was only a partial revolt against the corruptions 
of Christianity, and that human thought, with vision newly 
purged from medieval darkness, saw nothing clearly, but 
only, as it were, “men as trees walking”? We do not 
hesitate to say that, if we are to stop short of the freest 
exercise of the trained faculties of this present age upon the 
materials afforded by the Scriptures and the whole subse- 
quent history of the Church, it would be infinitely more 
logical to accept the teaching of that older Communion, 
which can at all events trace its pedigree up to the first 
Christian centuries. Not the least convincing proof of the 
wisdom of the Founder of Christianity may be seen in the 
fact, that he left his Church without any organization, free 
to adapt itself to the varying needs of successive generations ; 
but it must be the very ingenuity of sophistry that would 
persuade us that Elizabeth's Bishops, cringing before her 
imperious will, and chiefly anxious to keep their own seats, 
which Catholic reaction here, and Puritan zealotry there, 
were threatening to overturn, had hit upon a rule of faith 
so prophetic in its adaptation to the needs of the Church, 
that three hundred years after its adoption it might be 
justifiably quoted as at once the safeguard of Catholic truth 
and the guarantee of all reasonable liberty. 

It is quite true, as Dean Stanley desires us to note, that 
the existence of diverse tendencies of thought in the English 
Church is no new thing, but has been its characteristic from 
the first. Does he forget that once already in its history 
the struggle has ended in ruin, and once in schism; that 
Laud died upon the scaffold, the martyr of a dying Church, 
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and that Sancroft lingered out his days in obscurity, the 
hierarch of a neglected sect? And the third development 
of sacerdotalism in the Church is, from the theological point 
of view, more logical and more complete than either of the 
two that have preceded it, because it has been made in full 
view of a development of Rationalism, of which it feels 
itself the natural and irreconcilable foe. Nor to that deve- 
lopment, which tends ever more completely to bring reli- 
gion to the same tests of human reason as every other form 
of knowledge, is it possible to place any effectual hindrance 
or delay. It is a part of the great wave of thought which, 
beginning from the revival of letters, first shewed its force 
in the Reformation, and now, having gathered strength 
from the achievements of rejuvenescent science, again with 
victorious flood sweeps in upon the Church. What ortho- 
dox men call scepticism, infidelity, atheism, and many 
hard names more, but which some who are supposed to be 
its victims know well to be compatible with the deepest 
faith and the humblest piety,—the spirit of the new time,— 
is in the books we read, the institutions under which we 
live, the social efforts that we make, the talk about our 
hearths, the very air we breathe. It affects even orthodox 
churches without their knowledge and against their will ; 
the old doctrines are re-stated in a milder form, and the 
severity of discipline is melting away. And against this 
powerful and insidious influence there is but one hopeful 
bulwark (so at least it seems to men who stand upon the 
old ways), the principle of Authority, embodied in a sacer- 
dotal Church, administering a sacramental system. The 
contrast is sharp, the contradiction logical: here, the in- 
quirer, compassing sea and land with eager mind to seek 
out truth ; there, the believer, meekly receiving the teach- 
ing of a Church that cannot err: here, the soul face to face 
with God, no advocate or mediator between ; there, a priest- 
hood permanently standing between the suppliant and 
Christ: here, the spirit fed by personal communion with 
the Infinite ; there, an administration of grace by bread and 
wine and oil and sacred rites. For these extremes no middle 
point of meeting can possibly be found ; the principle of 
Freedom and the principle of Authority, consciously pushed 
to their logical consequences, are mutually exclusive. Let 
who will, believe that they can long live together in a 
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Church which gives ambiguous encouragement to both, and 
affords a fair standing-ground for neither. 

It will be observed that in the foregoing remarks we have 
neither advanced any theory as to the connection of Church 
and State, nor expressed any opinion as to the organization 
of religion which may in the abstract be considered most 
desirable. Our sole object has been to estimate the present 
situation, and to forecast the way in which existing and 
active forces are likely to modify it. To us, indeed, the 
question of Church and State seems quite to have passed 
out of the theoretical into the practical stage: thoughtful men 
no longer ask themselves, “what is abstractedly best?” but, 
“what will happen,” and “how soon?” There was perhaps 
a time, before opposing tendencies had been developed to 
the extremes in which they now defy all reconciliation, 
when a wise and generous attempt to base the comprehen- 
siveness of the Church upon a logical foundation and at 
the same time to increase its scope, might have prevented 
the shock to which it is now hastening; but the policy of 
letting the Church drift was deliberately preferred by states- 
men, and the ship is all but upon the rocks. Now, even if, 
against all likelihood, we could hope for a change of pur- 
pose, it is too late to prevent the catastrophe. The principle 
of disestablishment has been admitted in the instance of 
the Irish Church ; and though in many important particu- 
lars the cases differ, no ground of principle can be urged 
against its application to the Church of England also. The 
existence of irreconcilable schools of religious thought 
within the Church has done much; the unwillingness of 
statesmen to face ecclesiastical questions will do the rest. 
Only, if it be possible, let the severance be accomplished, 
not only justly, but generously ; not only with the solem- 
nity appropriate to so great a change, but with a patriotic 
regret that it should be needful. Let it be clear how the 
National Church falls—not by attacks from without, which 
it might easily have been strengthened to withstand, but 
by internal weakness and dissension. 


Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit 
Quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marsi, 
Minacis aut Etrusca Porsenz manus. 


Nor let its downfall, which for its sons will be very hard 
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to bear, be embittered by a shout of triumphant animosity, 
too surely fruitful of future suspicion and hatred, but rather 
softened by a kindly regret that so high a purpose as a 
national organization of religion should be found incapable 
of realization, and that we have to struggle once more, 
through a period of more consistent individualism, to the 
time when Englishmen will learn the possibility of religious 
union upon the basis of trusts and affections which lie 
deeper than any dogmas. 

For much of what has been said of the superior freedom 
which has been hitherto enjoyed within the Church, is 
undeniably true. It is by members of her communion, 
especially of late years, that the greatest services have been 
rendered to theological inquiry. Her courts of law have 
dealt with heresy more mildly than either Methodist Con- 
ferences or Presbyterian Synods. The very variety of her 
public opinion has afforded a moral support to heretics, 
which they are very far from receiving among Independents 
or Baptists. And it is only too probable that the division 
into sects which will follow upon disestablishment, may 
for a time circumscribe this liberty, by organizing men of 
fixed opinions round separate centres, and leaving the more 
thoughtful and less dogmatic to frame a Church fellowship 
for themselves. But even this will not be without its com- 
pensation. It is impossible to say how many minds will 
cease to work in fetters, or how many tongues will be 
unloosed, by the removal of restrictions which press most 
heavily upon tender consciences and sensitive natures ; and 
if Churches of creed-bound men are formed, rigid in out- 
line and strict in discipline, it will be an inestimable ad- 
vantage that over against them should spring to life a 
Church of the truly Free, whose liberty should not depend 
upon the accidental omissions of articles, the unintentional 
width of liturgies, the fortuitous liberality of law courts, 
but upon principles which its members have deliberately 
adopted as the basis of their ecclesiastical existence. And 
even in regard to Churches with whom orthodoxy is the 
first thing, we believe that through an absolute sincerity to 
conviction is the only way to a desirable freedom. The 
liberty which rests only on the evasion of obligations is 
not worth having by any Christian man. It can have no 
other end than to become a snare and a weakness to a 
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Church ; and if it is enforced by the heavy hand of the 
State upon those who do not want it, is felt meanwhile to 
be an intolerable bondage. Presently, though the time may 
yet be far off, the dawn of a true Freedom will redden the 
East, when Christian believers who form and utter their 
own convictions with unflinching faithfulness shall have 
fully learned the great truth, that the ground of religious 
fellowship among men cannot be narrower than that of 
men’s acceptance with God ; and that what He asks of all 
is only the consecration of the will and the devotion of 
the heart. 
CHARLES BEARD. 





V.—THE PARSEES. 


Essay on the Pahlavi Language. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 
Stuttgart. 1870. 


Tuis Essay by the Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative 
Philology at the University of Munich -brings to the*recol- 
lection of its readers his earlier volume of ‘Essays on the 
Sacred Language, Writings and Religion of the Parsees,’ 
published at Bombay in 1862, when he filled the Sanscrit 
chair in the College of Poonah. This latter work (now out 
of print) was’ brought out, as its list of subscribers shews, 
mainly at the expense of Parsees. The former is prefixed to 
a Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary, jointly edited by Dr. Haug and 
a Parsee Destur (High-priest), which the Bombay Govern- 
ment, much to their credit, have had published at their 
own cost for the benefit of their Parsee subjects in west- 
ern India. While, therefore, neither book can be said to 
have been addressed to an English public at home, the 
republication of the first in a separate form, and, though 
at Stuttgart, in the English language, may be fairly taken 
to be one more added to other indications of an awakening 
turn of interest in the English mind towards the Zoroastrian 
languages and literature. That English scholarship should 
have done so little in the direction of elucidating these 
subjects is all the more wonderful, considering that the 
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Danish, German and French scholars to whom Europe is 
indebted for any knowledge she has of the two languages 
in which the Zoroastrian Scriptures have come down, would, 
so far at least as respects the elder of the two, have found 
their task a hopeless one had they not been helped by 
previous English researches into a sister-language—San- 
scrit. 

When the officers of the English East-India Company 
extended their authority over the provinces now forming 
the Presidency of Bombay, a separated and singular people 
were living among the Hindoos—a people who ever since 
have proved faithful and zealous adherents of the British 
rule! With some features of physical likeness to the 
people of the country, half suggesting a common origin, 
the Parsees yet differ from those around them in so many 
respects, mental as well as physical, as to prove that if the 
two races were ever one, that period of identity must have 
been succeeded by ages of separation. Their traditions 
lead back to a Persian ancestry—to the time when the 
Sassanian dynasty fell before the advance of the Arabs, 
and the Zoroastrian religion was forcibly supplanted by 
Mahometanism. They say that a persecuted remnant of 
believers then fled to the mountainous districts of Khoras- 
san; some descendants of whom, after the lapse of about 
one hundred years, found their way to the island of Ormuz 
at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, then a centre of trade and 
navigation ; and thence, along the coast of Beloochistan, 
to India. The earliest traces of them in India point to the 
island of Diu (now Portuguese), off the coast of Guzarat, 
as their first landing-place. They are next found at Sanjian 
on the mainland, some miles south of the present Portuguese 
possession of Daman. Here they remained in peace for 
several centuries, favoured by the Hindoo Rajahs, and able 
to keep their ‘sacred fire’ alive; until driven out by Ma- 
hometan invaders, against whom they had given efficient 
military assistance to the reigning Rajah. Dispersed among 
the neighbouring districts, they seem to have been able to 
make up their quarrel with the Mahometans ; for we find 
them acquiring wealth and influence, and even employed 

1 See ‘‘The British Raj contrasted with its Predecessors,” by Dosabhoy 
Framjee. London and Bombay, 1858. 
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by the Nawabs of Surat in minor offices of state.2 Their 
numbers, which there is some reason to believe were added 
to by successive emigrations from Persia, continued to 
increase ; and then, as now, they were remarkable for indus- 
try and money-making skill. After Bombay became an 
appanage of the English Crown in 1668 as part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Portugal, large accessions to its 
population were made from among the Parsees of Surat. 

The common speech of this people has from time imme- 
morial been the vernacular of the country in which they 
dwell. But for at least two centuries past they have been 
known to possess manuscripts of their sacred writings in 
two distinct dead languages, some of the written characters 
of which are identical. These languages were said to be 
little understood even by Parsees, and it was certain that 
they were not at all understood by Europeans. 

In the year 1723,° the University of Oxford acquired one 
of these manuscripts, sent home from Surat. Unfortunately 
no Oxford man could decipher it. Nothing could be more 
tantalizing. The spiritual and moral superiority of the 
Zoroastrian religion to any other pre-Christian system ex- 
cept Judaism was already well known; and its relations, 
not to Judaism only, but even to Christianity, were begin- 
ning to be understood and acknowledged. The book was 
believed to shut up hidden treasures of thought and phi- 
losophy. The picture of it lying on a Bodleian table, 
and handled curiously, but wonderingly and tenderly, by 
surrounding professors and scholars, is forcibly suggestive 
of one of Dean Swift’s best remembered scenes. 

Thirty years more of unwilling ignorance had passed by, 
when, in 1754, a fac-simile of four pages of this same MS. 
caught the eye of a young French divinity student, an 
enthusiast for eastern learning. The name of Abraham 
Hyacinthe Anquetil du Perron is thenceforward inseparably 
connected with the history of the study of the Zoroastrian 
languages. He resolved to find out the contents of the 
book. Yet the language in which it was written could be 


2 The Parsees ; by Dosabhoy Framjee. London and Bombay, 1858. 

3 This is the date given by Anquetil, and adopted by Dr. Murray Mitchell 
in a Lecture on ‘The Parsees and the Zend-Avesta,’ delivered at Calcutta in 
April last (Bombay Gazette, August 2, 1870). Other MSS. had previously 
been brought to England in the 17th century, but only as matters of curiosity. 
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learnt only from the eastern people of whose religion the 
book was supposed to be a record. It has been too much 
the fashion to exaggerate the sacrifices which Anquetil 
made and the difficulties and hardships which he encoun- 
tered in carrying out his project. It was necessary to get 
out to India. He was poor, and his family were too poor 
to help him. He had literary friends, with influence in 
high places, who were willing to interest themselves for 
him. But his impatience refused to wait ; and he enrolled 
himself as a common soldier in the service of the French 
East-India Company, in a regiment bound for Pondicherry. 
It is hard to understand how he proposed to become released 
from this engagement after his arrival at Pondicherry in 
order to prosecute Zoroastrian studies ; or how, in any case, 
without money or friends in Hindostan, he could expect to 
find his way from Pondicherry to Surat. He was fortunate, 
however, in having friends at home more considerate for 
him than he was for himself. 

Anquetil’s autobiographical introduction to his book is a 
fascinating volume of travels. Almost a boy in years, and 
quite a boy in frankness and freshness of spirit, his narra- 
tive interests a reader nearly as much as his graces of per- 
son appear, from his own naive and half-unconscious dis- 
closures, to have interested most of the people amongst 
whom he fell. Soon after his arrival at L’Orient (the port 
at which his regiment was to embark), it was intimated to 
him that the Government had favourably considered the 
case made out for him by his Paris friends; that he was 
discharged from the army; that a free cabin passage to 
Pondicherry was granted to him in one of the East-India 
Company’s ships; and that a pension of 500 livres was 
conferred upon him by the king. He sailed in February, 
1755. Including the then usual long delays at intermediate 
ports, the voyage occupied six months. Its so-called hard- 
ships were not greater than the wealthiest European pas- 
senger to India must needs have submitted to a hundred 
years ago. 

Arrived at Pondicherry, the Governor-General increased 
Anquetil’s pension to 1900 livres. Two years were wasted, 
as he himself in the most open way confesses, among the 
temptations and distractions of colonial hospitalities and 
pleasures. Finally, having made up his mind that it was 
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necessary to learn Sanscrit before he commenced the study 
of Zend, he set off for the French settlement of Chanderna- 
gore in Bengal. An approaching English army drove him 
back to Pondicherry. A passage thence to Mahé on the 
Malabar coast was given him in a French man-of-war. His 
progress northward was interrupted by a visit to the Mala- 
bar Christians (of whom he gives a long account*), and by 
inquiries into the natural history and antiquities of the dis- 
tricts through which he passed. He reached Surat on the 
Ist May, 1758; more than three years having elapsed since 
the date of his departure from L’Orient. 

Anquetil remained at Surat four years. With something 
of the wisdom of the serpent, proving that in one sense at 
least his previous three years’ experience had not been 
wholly thrown away, he succeeded in obtaining information 
and lessons from two ditferent Parsee Desturs of opposite 
parties, each jealous of the other. He collected a large 
number of manuscripts—Zend, Pehlevi, Persian and Indian 
—which, with all his own rough notes, he afterwards depo- 
sited in 1762 in the ‘ Bibliothéque du Roi’ at Paris, where 
students can still have access to them. With these in his 


possession, he returned to Europe, with the permission of 


the Bombay Government, in an English ship. On landing 
at Portsmouth, he was treated as a prisoner of war; but 
was allowed, while negociations for his release were in pro- 
gress, to visit Oxford on parole. Some lingering distrust 
of the authenticity of his own documents seems to have 
been dissipated by a comparison of them with the Zend 
MSS. already at Oxford. 

Anquetil’s principal work® was not published until 1771, 
nine years after his return. There was reason enough for 
the disappointment with which it was received, but none 





4 Though unconnected with the present subject, we may be permitted to 
remark (with reference to an article on the Nestorians in a late number of this 
Review) that Anquetil’s description makes it clear that the change in the theo- 
logical creed of the Syrian Christians of Malabar from Nestorianism to Mono- 
physism had been completely effected before 1758. 

5 ‘*Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, contenant les Idées Théologiques, 
physiques et morales de ce Législateur, les cérémonies du culte religieux quwil 
a établi, et plusieurs traits importans relatifs 4 l’ancienne histoire des Perses : 
traduits en Francois sur original Zend.” Paris, 1771. The work is in two 
volumes 4to, usually bound in three. A bibliopole may be interested in know- 
ing that it is sometimes to be met with on the shelves of London book-dealers 
who lay themselves out for oriental literature. 
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at all for the abuse which was heaped upon its compiler. 
The philosophers who fell upon Anquetil should have 
blamed, not him, but their own exaggerated expectations. 
Supposing that the Zoroastrian books, as presented in An- 
quetil’s translations, did really, as Sir William Jones said, 
contradict common sense and sound reasoning,—or suppos- 
ing that, as Kant said, they shewed no trace of philosophical 
ideas,—these might be good grounds for disputing their 
authority, but certainly offered no fair logical argument 
against their authenticity. The arguments brought by phi- 
lologists against the real existence of the Zend and Pehlevi 
languages deserved more attention, but have been effectually 
refuted by later investigations. 

These investigations, however, were not begun until some 
fifty years after the appearance of Angquetil’s book. In 
1826, the Danish scholar Rask wrote his work ‘On the 
Age and Genuineness of the Zend Language,’ applying his 
knowledge of Sanscrit to the proof of the close affinity of 
the two. More lately, Eugene Bournouf,’ Professor of San- 
scrit at Paris, detected the real points in which Anquetil 
had failed. Neither the latter nor his Parsee teachers pos- 
sessed anything in the shape of grammatical knowledge of 
the languages. The translator being tlius unable to distin- 
guish grammatical forms, his translation is full of inaccu- 
racies. Dr. Haug sums up its character as follows; 

“He was a trustworthy man in every respect, and wrote only 
what he was taught by the Parsee Dustoors. These High-priests 
of the Parsee community, who are the only preservers of the reli- 
gious traditions, and their interpreters, derive all infurmation on 
their religion, not from the original Zend texts themselves, but 
from the Pehlevi translation made of them at the time of the 
Sassanids. Considering that even this translation is not quite 
correct, and besides, that it is not understood by the Dustoors 
in a critical and philological way, how can Anquetil be expected 
to have furnished us with an accurate translation? In many 
instances Anquetil misunderstood the Dustoors also ; so that his 


6 A lithographed fac-simile of one of the Zend manuscripts deposited by An- 
quetil in the Bibliothéque du Roi has been published by M. Bournouf ina 
handsome folio volume of 561 pages. The characters are singularly bold and 
clear. It is said that only 100 copies were printed, and that the book is con- 
sequently scarce.—We have not seen the Zend text of Spiegel.—That of Wes- 
tergaard is beautifully printed in Zend characters (not fac-simile, being the 
result of a critical comparison of MSS.) on fine paper 
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translation was tinged with errors of three kinds, viz., those of 
the Pehlevi translations, those of the Dustoors, and those of 
his own misunderstandings. His work therefore cannot stand 
the test, and from a critical point of view it cannot be styled even 
a translation ; it is only a summary report, in an extended form, 
of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. But he cannot be blamed 
for that ; at his time it was quite impossible for the most learned 
and sagacious scholars to do more than he really did. From the 
Dustoors he learned the approximate meanings of the words, and 
starting from this very rudimentary knowledge, he then simply 


7 


guessed the sense of each sentence.’”’ 


We have noticed with regret a recent and (to us) entirely 
fresh accusation against Anquetil. Professor Max Miiller, 
in his ‘Lectures on the Science of Language,’* says twice 
that Anquetil’s translation of the Zend-Avesta was not 
made from the original, but from a modern Persian trans- 
lation. We respectfully wait for evidence of the correct- 
ness of the statement. Supposing the fact to be proved, it 
will be singularly inconsistent with other well-established 
facts in the case. Anquetil possessed some modern Persian 
MSS. of works of minor importance ; but none, so far as we 
are able to make out, of the Zend-Avesta, or even of the 
Vendidad-Sadé alone. If by any of the authorities we have 
had the opportunity of consulting the existence in either 
Europe or India of such a manuscript is referred to, we have 
entirely overlooked it. We hope it may prove that the 
statement has arisen out of Anquetil’s own mention’ that 
modern Persian had served him as a ‘langue intermédiaire’ 
in receiving his lessons ; his teacher, lest his servant should 
overhear, refusing to disclose the mysteries of his religion 
in the vulgar tongue.!® 

Competent scholars seem to be now generally agreed on 
the antiquity of the Zend" language—on its purely Aryan 








7 Essays, 1862, p. 21. 

8 First series, 2nd edition, pp. 166, 205. 

® Discours Préliminaire, p. 330. 

10 The contributor of the article ‘‘ Zend-Avesta” to Brande and Cox’s Dic- 
tionary, referring to Max Miiller, betters the Professor's instruction by stating 
that ‘‘The text of these books was brought to Europe by Anquetil du Perron 
in the form of a modern Persian translation of the original.” 

"1 Until competent scholars shall agree on a uniform orthography, amateur 
learners may be pardoned for continuing to use the spelling best known to 
English readers. In the interval between the publication of his two books, 
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character, and on its affinity, and in some respects supe- 
riority, to Sanscrit. Dr. Haug distinguishes two dialects : 
(1) the ‘Gatha dialect,’ in which the so-called Gathas or 
songs are written; and (2) the ‘classical Zend, in which 
most of the other books of the Zend-Avesta are written, and 
which is believed to have been for many centuries the living 
language of Bactria. Both dialects appear to have died out 
some centuries B.C., and to have left no daughters. It is 
only in the Parsee Scriptures that either is extant. 

The other ancient Parsee language, Pehlevi," is of far more 
complicated and difficult character ; and the rapid changes 
of opinion with regard to it are most remarkable. It is a 
singular compound of Semitic and Aryan (Iranian) elements. 
Not many years ago, it was suspected that Pehlevi had 
never been a vernacular language at all, but was a wholly 
fictitious tongue, invented by the priests as a secret medium 
for their instructions.’ This theory abandoned, it was 
looked upon as an Iranian daughter of Zend, corrupted by 
contact with the Semitism of Chaldea, but chosen from 
among several provincial dialects by the Sassanian restorers 
of Zoroastrianism as the official language of Persia. Later 
inquiry seemed to indicate that the relation to Zend of the 
Iranian element in Pehlevi was that of a sister, not of a 
daughter. Finally, the Essay whose title appears at the head 
of this article expounds another and still more recondite 
theory. 

Dr. Haug" gives reasons for rejecting the common belief 
that Pehlevi originated in a mixture of Semitic and Iranian 
elements on the frontiers of Iran and Chaldea in the first 
or second century A. D., and thence spread gradually over 


Dr. Haug has changed Zend into Zand, and Pehlevi into Pahlavi. Professor 
Westergaard uses Zend in one sense and Zand in another. It is said that a 
European ear cannot distinguish between the pronunciation in Zend or Pehlevi 
of a and e, or of o and wu. 

12 This opinion was expressed by Miss Frances Power Cobbe in 1865 in her 
brilliant historical and critical sketch, ‘The Sacred Books of the Zoroastrians’ 
[Studies New and Old of Ethical and Social Subjects. London, 1865. Triibner], 
which, we have the authority of a learned Parsee for saying, contains the best 
account yet given of the literature of the disciples of Zoroaster. Its statement 
that Pehlevi is in part compounded of Arabic is probably a slip of pen or 
press for Aramaic ; the Semitic element in Peblevi being in no wise Arabic, 
though in one dialect it resembles Chaldee. 


3 P, 128, 
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the whole Persian empire under the Sassanian dynasty, 
which we condense as follows : 

(1.) It is improbable that the Sassanian kings—zealous 
promoters of Persian ascendency and restorers of the Zoro- 
astrian religion—should adopt as their official language a 
newly-formed jargon of Semitic and Iranian words and 
inflections, in which the former element even outweighs 
the latter. No political or religious reason can be assigned 
for it. 

(2.) The complete disappearance of the Aramaic words 
of Pehlevi in its successor, the Persian of the time of Fir- 
disi (A.D. 1000), could not be explained if Pehlevi had 
been a frontier language. Foreign words once naturalized 
and employed in standard works of literature for the most 
part never disappear, but henceforth remain a part of the 
language. 

(3.) The whole character of Pehlevi is opposed to the 
supposition that it was a frontier language of the first or 
second century.1# 

(4.) Two Pehlevi dialects (called by Dr. Haug Chaldeo- 
Pahlavi and Sassanian-Pahlavi), similar in character, were 
used in the earlier Sassanian inscriptions ; precluding the 
supposition that Pehlevi was a frontier language of the first 
or second century. 

Dr. Haug’s own explanation is that the origin of this 
language must be sought for during the period of the Assy- 
rian rule over Iran, which was established at least as early 
as the 12th century B.C., and lasted 520 years, and that it 
remained a recognized language long after the downfall of 
the Assyrian empire. His reasoning in favour of this theory 
is conclusive to our own mind, but so recondite that we 
must refer the reader who may wish to examine it to the 
book itself. He seems to us to have satisfactorily traced 
the Semitic dialect of Pehlevi back to the 7th century B.C., 
and to have identified it with that form of the Assyrian 
language which was in all probability spoken at Nineveh, 
and written in the so-called Phoenician character. 

One curious matter connected with this Pehlevi language 
must not be left unnoticed. We have already spoken of 
its preponderating Semitic element. It is a remarkable fact 


4 Pp, 120—128. 
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that when the Parsees in reading Pehlevi come to a Semitic 
word, they pronounce, not the written Semitic word, but its 
Tranian equivalent. And as though to remind the reader 
to make the change, an Iranian suffix is added to the Semi- 
tic word. For example, the Pehlevi written words aditar, 
father, and amitar, mother, are pronounced patar and 
matar respectively ; the Iranian pronunciation being indi- 
cated in each case by the addition of the syllable tar to the 
Semitic word.’ We may illustrate this very roughly by 
supposing that some one is reading modern composite En- 
glish to an audience who he knows will understand none 
but words of Teutonic etymology. He comes to the word 
felicity and reads it happiness. And to complete the paral- 
lel, we may further suppose that it has become usual to 
add the Saxon suflix ness to the Latin word, and to write 
it felicityness. 

The question now arises—can this strange fact, that Semi- 
tic words were written, but Iranian ones pronounced, be 
reasonably explained by analogy? Dr. Haug answers in 
the affirmative.” The same fact existed in connection with 
the Assyrians; who for example wrote ud-shi but read 
shamshi. If the character whose phonetic value was ud 
meant ‘sun,’ the Assyrians pronounced it shamshi, which 
was their name for the sun, and the syllabic character 
for shi was added to it to prevent its being read in any 
other way. 

Whatever be the origin and age of these old sacred lan- 
guages, it is a lamentable fact that, with a comparatively 
small number of eminent exceptions, the present generation 
of Parsees are utterly ignorant of them. The priests as a 
body are uneducated ; and their principal duty consists in 
reciting prescribed prayers on various religious occasions ; 
all in the Zend language, of which they do not understand 
a word. The priesthood is hereditary: it is reported, how- 
ever, that many of the present race of functionaries are un- 
willing to bring up their sons to their own profession. The 
Zend-Avesta has lately been translated into the vernacular 

5 Pp. 122. 

16 P. 121, It will be readily conceived how easily under the circumstances 
described the foreign Semitic (though preponderating) element could be cast 
out, and the language again become purely Iranian, as we have already said 
that it was in A.D. 1000. 
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(Guzarati), but the translation is described as imperfect and 
confused. Little care is taken to instruct the young in 
Zoroastrian doctrine. Professor Dadabhai Naoroji!’ gives a 
translation of a catechism in Guzardti appended to the 
Khordeh-Avesta, which he considers to give a sufficiently 
accurate outline of the present belief of the orthodox body. 
The following is an attempt at an abstract of the principal 
contents of this catechism : 

“(1.) We believe in one only God, the Creator of all 
things, having neither face nor form, colour nor shape, nor 
fixed place, of glory indescribable, incomprehensible. 

“(2.) God is named Hormuzd (highest of spirits), and 
has many other names, expressive of his nature and good 
doings. 

“(3.) God's true prophet Zurthost (Zoroaster) brought our 
religion from God. 

“(4.) We should worship the holy, just Hormuzd with our 
face towards some of his creations of light and glory and 
brightness. Such things are the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the fire, water and other such glorious things. 

“(5.) The commands of God through his prophet are: To 
know God as one; to know Zurthost as his true prophet ; 
to believe the religion and the Avesta brought by him as 
true beyond doubt ; to believe in the goodness of God ; not 
to disobey any of the commands of our religion ; to avoid 
evil deeds ; to endeavour after good deeds; to pray five 
times in the day ; to believe in the judgment on the fourth 
morning after death ; to hope for heaven and to fear hell ; 
to consider certain the day of general destruction and 
resurrection ; to remember always that God has done and 
will do according to his will ; to face some luminous object 
while worshiping God. 

“(6.) Our prophet will not save us if we commit sin. He 
has distinctly commanded, ‘ You shall receive according to 
what you do. Your deeds will determine your reward in 
the other world. Heaven is the reward of virtuous and 
pious actions. Hell is the punishment of sin and wicked 
deeds. None but God can save you from the consequences 
of your sins. If any one commit a sin believing he shall 





17 The Parsee Religion.— Manners and Customs of the Parsees. London, 
1862. 
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be saved by somebody, deceiver and deceived shall be 
damned to the day of the end of this world. If you repent 
your sins and reform, and the great Judge considers you 
worthy of pardon, or would be merciful to you, He alone 
can and will save you. 

“(7.) The things by which man is blessed and benefited 
are: To do virtuous deeds, to give in charity, to be kind, to 
be humble, to speak sweet words, to wish good to others, to 
have a clear heart, to acquire learning, to speak the truth, to 
suppress anger, to be patient and contented, to be friendly, 
to feel shame, to pay due respect to old and young, to be 
pious, to respect parents and teachers. 

“(8.) The things by which man is lost and degraded are : 
To tell untruths, to steal, to gamble, to look with wicked eye 
upon a woman, to be treacherous, abusive or angry, to wish 
ill to another, to be proud, to mock, to be idle, to slander, 
to be avaricious, disrespectful, shameless or hot-tempered, 
to take another’s property, to be revengeful, unclean, obsti- 
nate, envious, to do harm to any man, to be superstitious, 
to do any other wicked action.” 

The dualism, theological or philosophical, of some of the 
later Zoroastrian books seems to be well-nigh forgotten by 
the prophet’s modern disciples; who, at all events, no 
longer disturb themselves with questions about the origin 
of evil. Ahriman has almost slipped out of their theo- 
logical system ; and evil spirits are thought of chiefly with 
a wish for either their reformation or destruction. The 
struggle between dualism and monotheism evolved at some 
period of Zoroastrian history the doctrine of an Eternal 
Creator of Ormuzd and Ahriman, a doctrine which has no 
foundation in the Zoroastrian books. It is a curious fact 
that the Parsee priests of to-day appeal to a notable mis- 
translation of Anquetil’s in support of this doctrine. 

Miss Cobbe says of their religious ceremonies : 

“The customs of the Parsees are singular, but not in any 
degree offensive or immoral like those of the Hindoos. The 
services of their fire temples are solemn and harmless, if they 
have become unmeaning. The ceremonies of purification, if 
extravagant, and, to our thinking, rather tending against clean- 
liness and delicacy than in their favour, are at least no worse 
than those of other Eastern nations, and are also rapidly falling 
into desuetude. ‘Their practice of placing the dead in Towers of 
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Silence apart from their cities, where the birds of prey devour 
the corpses in a few hours, and remove all chance of noxious 
effluvia, may be defended on more grounds than one. Too early 
marriages and too close intermarriages seem to be the chief 
errors among their practices ; and these are rapidly giving way 
before the influence of English ideas, to which the Parsees, more 
than any other people, shew themselves accessible.”!S 


The ‘influence of English ideas’ is working a great 
change among the Bombay Parsees. It has already divided 
them into two classes, the ‘old’ and the ‘young.’ Profes- 
sor Dadabhai Naoroji tells us that late struggles between 
the two have made this distinction marked and expressive. 
It is evident that within a generation or two their ceremo- 
nial practices will be abolished, so far at least as utility 
condemns them; and that their social customs will be 
assimilated to those of the English. The ‘young’ party 
have for years past vigorously taken up the cause of edu- 
cation ; and it is an encouraging fact that the whole com- 
munity may be said to be agreed on the necessity for the 
education of females. 

The internal affairs of the community were formerly 
managed by a ‘punchayet’ or committee chosen from 
among themselves. This body, however, gradually lost its 
power; and now, we believe, performs no other duty than 
the trusteeship of certain charitable funds. As in the case 
of Mahometans and Hindoos, the British Courts are ready 
to administer justice to the Parsee community according 
to its own customs and rules. The difficulty was to deter- 
mine what these customs were. In 1855, a code of laws 
for their regulation was agreed upon, under the authority of 
a public meeting of Parsees, and embodied in a Draft Act 
for the adoption of the whole community. The Act was 
afterwards confirmed, and is now enforced by the British 
Courts. 

Much of the commercial prosperity of Bombay has been 
due to the Parsees. They have been prime movers in the 
establishment of banks and other joint-stock companies ; 
have shared largely in the introduction of railways ; and 


18 Studies, p. 108. Perhaps the only allusion in the Old Testament to any 
religious tenet of the Zoroastrians is that in Ezekiel viii. 16, 17.—To this day 
the Parsees may be seen praying with face turned to the sun and a bundle of 
iwigs held to the face. 
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are considerable land-holders and ship-owners. They are 
always extensively engaged in the cotton trade; and, it 
may be feared, have felt its reverses. 

One most interesting fact, which must not be overlooked, 
is the kindly feeling of the well-to-do Parsees of Bombay 
towards their poor and persecuted co-religionists still lett 
in Persia. The ‘Guebres’ of eastern Persia appear to be 
nearly confined to the two cities of Yezd and Kirman and 
the villages in their immediate neighbourhood. In 1813, 
Kinneir described the city of Yezd as large and populous ; 
a place of considerable trade, being a grand mart between 
Persia, Bokhara and Hindostan ; containing 24,000 houses, 
4000 of which were occupied by ‘ Fire-worshipers, whom 
he praised as an industrious people. Sir Robert Ker Porte: 
visited them about 1820, and speaks of them as for the 
most part excellent husbandmen, gardeners and mechanics. 
Professor Westergaard, in 1843, estimates their numbers 
as about 1000 familes in Yezd and 100 in Kirman, or 
about 5500 persons in all. He adds: 

“ They all lived in poor circumstances, and the books in theii 
possession were, as far I could learn, very few. The overland 
summary of the Oriental Christian Spectator, Bombay, January 
1849, relates that, subsequent to the death of the late Shah, they 
have been subject to a persecution of the harshest kind, so that 
of 500 residing at Kirman many have fled to the mountains in 
order to preserve their lives; and other accounts of a similar 
nature have arrived from Yezd.”’!9 

Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee,” writing in 1858, states that the 
remnant of the Zoroastrian population in Persia had de- 
clined from 100,000 a hundred years before, to 7000 at the 
time when he wrote. The few who can be called rich 
belong to the trading class, while the great majority are in 
a state of extreme poverty. It is these people whom the 
Parsees of Bombay have attempted to relieve, and for the 
gratuitous education of whose children they are said to 
have established schools. 

It seems that without the help of these Persian Zoroas- 
trians, the Parsees of Hindostan would have entirely lost 
their sacred books. The latter confess that the copies 
brought by themselves to India were no longer in existence 


19 Zendavesta, Vol. I. Preface, p. 21. 20 The Parsees, p. 31. 
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in the 14th century, and that the originals, from which all 
MSS. extant in India have been derived, were brought from 
Yezd between the 14th and 18th centuries. 

These Guebres of Persia, amounting in number, as has 
been said, to not more than 7000, and the Parsees of India, 
variously estimated at from 50,000 to 120,000, are the only 
known living representatives of the Zoroastrian religion. 
There is a singular tribe on the confines of Kirdistan and 
Mesopotamia, of Iranian language and to all appearance of 
Iranian race, some of whose tenets appear to have been de- 
rived from the Zoroastrian books. No satisfactory explana- 
tion has been given of the origin of the ‘ Yezidis,’ nor even 
of the etymology of their name. The name is precisely that 
which would be used to describe natives of Yezd; though 
we are not aware that any writer has conjectured that the 
ancestors of the Yezidis emigrated from Persia. It has 
been said that they originally came from Arabia; but evi- 
dence of the fact is wanting, and the evidence of language 
is against it. Professor Max Miiller says that they are 
Kiirds ; but perhaps judges only from the likeness of the 
language of the Yezidis to that of their Kiardish neigh- 
bours. This alone would be inconclusive, because both 
dialects are corruptions of and may thus have had a com- 
mon origin in Persian. Still, we are reminded of a story 
of the forced transplantation of many thousand Kiirds by 
a Persian monarch to the northern highlands of Khorassan, 
to serve there as a bulwark against Turki invaders ; and it 
is conceivable that some of these, partially imbued with 
Zoroastrianism, may have found their way back to their 
ancient homes. But when history is at fault, and even 
tradition silent, conjecture should hold her peace. 

One word in conclusion. This sketch has not been 
lengthened by extracts from the contents of the religious 
books of the Parsees, simply because that has been well 
and judiciously done in the little work on the ‘Sacred 
Books of the Zoroastrians’. already alluded to. We echo 
the wish of its authoress that it may yet arouse some 
scholar competent to the task of translating these books 
into an English version sufficiently simple and grammatical 
to allow their merits to be perceived. 


W. J. LAMPoRT. 
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VIL.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


Researches into the Early History of Mankind and the 
Development of Civilization. By Edward B. Tylor. 2nd 
Edition. Murray. 1870. 

The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., MP, F.RS. 2nd 
Edition. Longmans, Green and Co. 1870. 


“An Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, and 
Athens but the rudiments of Paradise,’—exclaims Dr. South, 
in one of those famous sermons distinguished by their 
peculiar blending of rough witticisms with rhetorical effects. 
“In his mode of life, in his moral condition, in his intellec- 
tual conceptions, Adam was a typical savage,”—is the ver- 
dict of Sir John Lubbock in his thoroughly scientific treatise 
on the Origin of Civilization. 

It is a curious illustration of the way in which the 
investigations of theologians and men of science often start 
from opposite poles of thought, that the “rubbish” of the 
“typical savage” of one writer should be the “ Aristotle” of 
another ; but between these two conceptions stretches the 
great gulf which divides contending theories upon the 
primitive condition of man. 

Sir J. Lubbock has mastered almost all existing records 
of savage life, and yet does not remember a single instance 
in which a savage is recorded as having shewn any symp- 
toms of remorse ; and almost the only case he can call to 
mind in which a man belonging to one of the lower races 
has accounted for an act by saying explicitly that it was 
right, was when Mr. Hunt asked a young Feejean why he 
had killed his mother. 


“The Feejeans believe that as they die, such will be their 
condition in another world ; hence their desire to escape extreme 
infirmity....As soon as a man feels the approach of old age, he 
notifies to his children that it is time for him to die. If he 
neglects to do so, the children after a while take the matter into 
their own hands. A family consultation is held, a day appointed, 
and the grave dug. The aged person has his choice of being 
strangled or buried alive. Mr. Hunt gives the following striking 
description of such a ceremony once witnessed by him. A 
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young man came to him and invited him to attend his mother’s 
funeral, which was just going to take place. Mr. Hunt accepted 
the invitation and joined the procession ; but surprised to see 
no corpse, he made inquiries, when the young man pointed out 
his mother, who was walking along with them as gay and lively 
as any of those present, and apparently as much pleased. Mr. 
Hunt expressed his surprise to the young man, and asked him 
how he could deceive him so much by saying his mother was 
dead when she was alive and well. He said in reply that they 
had made her death-feast, and were now going to bury her ; 
that she was old; that his brother and himself thought she 
had lived long enough, and it was time to bury her, to which 
she had willingly assented, and they were about it now. He 
had come to Mr. Hunt to ask his prayers, as they did those of 
the priest. He added that it was from love for his mother that 
he had done so ; that in consequence of the same love they were 
now going to bury her, and that none but themselves could or 
ought to do such a sacred office.”* 


To refer the tasks of life to certain divine laws, is for 
any man attempting to be a Christian almost an instinctive 
action. It is an operation not needing upon each occasion 
the exercise of a conscious decision. It is the condition 
under which alone a Christian character can exist. Has 
our race been educated to this point, from a state in which 
the sense of duty scarcely extended beyond the justification 
of acruel murder, through the painful discipline of long 
ages ; or does Christianity recall the glory from which we 
fell? No more striking contrast to the worship of the 
Father “in spirit and in truth” can be found, than the 
African practice of writing prayers upon a board, washing 
them off, and either drinking the water for its divine effi- 
cacy, or sprinkling it over various objects to improve or 
protect them. Do our souls respond to the teachings of 
Jesus Christ because they awaken aspirations inherited 
from the first created man, but which have been distorted, 
confused, forgotten ; or have we been trained to their recep- 
tion through superstitions which have groped blindly beyond 
themselves for light, and constituted necessary stages in the 
moral and religious development of man? Is Christianity 
intended to restore a ruin to its original pattern, or to 
upbuild the Temple of a new Jerusalem ? 





* Pp, 283, 284. 
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The difficulty of subjecting the problem of the origin of 
civilization to a purely scientific treatment is proportioned 
to its necessity. 

Science is impossible so long as one theory is esteemed, 
on a-priori grounds, more religious than another. Civiliza- 
tion can surely have had no origin more divine than the 
origin consonant with historical facts. The world as we 
think it owght to have been ordered, cannot be opposed (on 
the ground of the religiousness of the conception) to the 
world as it has been actually governed by its Maker. In 
examining the primitive condition of man, we must put 
aside abstract arguments as to what we may esteem to 
be most completely in harmony with the nobleness of 
our nature, or to bear the grandest testimony to the 
power of the Creator, through that faith in God Himself 
which is larger than confidence in the wisdom of our own 
speculations, and reverences any ascertained methods of 
His creative energy, as most clearly revealing the beauty of 
His holiness and the tenderness of His love. 

Serious obstacles to scientific study arise from the fact, 
that a vast system of dogmatic theology is dependent upon 
the “fall” of man. Purely religious considerations, how- 
ever, cannot establish the truth of a fragment of Genesis, any 
more than they can determine the anatomy of the serpent, 
or hide from the palzeontologist its occurrence as a tertiary 
fossil. If a specimen of a serpent be disinterred from the 
London clay, shewing those complex peculiarities of organi- 
zation by virtue of which it answers the description, “ upon 
thy belly shalt thou go,” can it be annihilated as a geologi- 
cal specimen by connecting its anatomical specialities with 
the temptation of Eve? An appeal to a statement in Gene- 
sis cannot furnish an adequate reply to facts collected by 
Mr. Tylor and Sir John Lubbock, in the same way as it 
can justify no decision upon the genuineness of a fossil. 
By such an appeal, the cause is taken to a wrong court, 
and no judgment can be given. 

Admitting for a moment the cause into court, what does 
the narrative in Genesis imply concerning the primitive 
condition of man? Adam and Eve were without the know- 
ledge of good and evil, and by yielding to temptation were 
supposed to become godlike (“And the Lord God said, 
Behold the man is become as one of us, to know good and 
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evil”) ; the “fall” was, as the legend runs, a revelation of that 
moral responsibility, without which, to a nobler faith, there 
can be no divine manhood. In trying to picture a state of 
perfection, the early thinker has fallen into the error—natural 
to those who first felt the burden of the mystery, and beau- 
tiful in its childlike simplicity—of imagining there could 
only have been happiness for man when he neither knew 
good nor evil, and was delivered alike from the terror of 
remorse and the pain of sacrifice. Taking the narrative as 
it stands, man in the Eden garden could have been neither 
hero nor saint, and was a lower creature in his primitive 
condition than in his subsequent history. 

The scientific study of savages may not only unfold the 
stages through which our race has passed, but cast light 
upon many existing thoughts and customs and feelings, and 
give sure ground of hope for coming days. 

“The study of the lower races of men, apart from the direct 
importance which it possesses in an empire like ours, is of great 
interest from three points of view. In the first place, the con- 
dition and habits of existing savages resemble in many ways, 
though not in all, those of our ancestors in a period now long 
gone by; in the second, they illustrate much of what is passing 
among ourselves, many customs which evidently have no relation 
to present circumstances, and even some ideas which are rooted 
in our minds, as fossils are imbedded in the soil; while, thirdly, 
we can even by means of them penetrate some of that mist which 
separates the present from the future.” * 

The researches of Mr. Tylor are of singular interest. 
While not attempting to explain by a few generalizations 
the many phases of the history of civilization, he seeks the 
simple mental laws which underlie the complexities of 
phenomena, and collects and groups a mass of evidence 
along certain great lines of argument. The first chapters 
of the book treat of the various ways in which man utters 
his thoughts, in gestures, words, pictures and writing, and 
gesture-language and picture-writing are explained as direct 
products of the human mind. In a chapter upon “ Images 
and Names,’ an attempt is made to trace many of the 
superstitious beliefs and practices of the untaught man to 
his inability to separate so clearly as we do the external 
object from the mere thought or idea of it in the mind. 
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Origin of Civilization, p. 1. 
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“Man, in a low state of culture, very commonly believes that 
between the object and image of it there is a real connexion 
which does not arise from a mere subjective process in the mind 
of the observer ; and that it is accordingly possible to communi- 
eate an impression to the original through the copy. We may 
follow this erroneous belief up into periods of high civilization, 
its traces becoming fainter as education advances ; and not only 
is this confusion of subjective and objective relation connected 
with many of the delusions of idolatry, but even so obscure a 
subject as magic and sorcery may be brought in great measure 
into clear daylight by looking at it as evolved from this process 
of the mind.” * 

The illustrations of this law are gathered from all quar- 
ters of the globe. In Borneo the familiar European practice 
still exists of bewitching a wax finger of an enemy, whose 
body is to waste away as the image is gradually melted: 
the Thibetan lamas send horses flying from the mountain- 
top in a gale of wind for the relief of worn-out pilgrims 
who can get no further on their way, the horses being 
bits of paper, with a horse printed on each, saddled, bridled 
and galloping at full speed: a Chinese physician, if he does 
not possess the drug he requires for his patient, will write 
the prescription on a piece of paper and let the sick man 
swallow its ashes. Through the fear that the person may 
be injured through the name,—the object through the 
image,—savages have an intense aversion to uttering their 
own, although they will tell each other’s names without 
hesitation. 

“The Abipones of South America think it a sin to utter their 
own names, and when a man was asked his name, he would 
nudge his neighbour to answer for him ; and in like manner, the 
Feejeans and the Sumatrans are described as looking to a friend 
to help them out of a difficulty, when this indiscreet question is 
put to them.” t 


In other chapters Mr. Tylor examines the stone age, past 
and present ; the progress of man’s knowledge of fire, cook- 
ing, and vessels ; myths of observation ; and the geographi- 
cal distribution of myths ; drawing the general conclusion 
that “an inspection of the geographical distribution of art 
and knowledge among mankind seems to give some grounds 





* Tylor, pp. 119, 120. + P. 142. 
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for the belief that the history of the lower races, as of the 
higher, is not the history of a course of degeneration, or 
even of equal oscillations to and fro, but of a movement 
which, in spite of frequent stops and relapses, has on the 
whole been forward ; that there has been from age to age a 
growth in man’s power over Nature, which no degrading 
influences have been able permanently to check.”* No 
student of the early history of mankind can dispense with 
Mr. Tylor’s work. 

Sir J. Lubbock’s “Origin of Civilization,’ although fol- 
lowing many of the same great lines of argument, is an 
independent book, with individuality of character, and of 
equal interest. He dwells more largely than Mr. Tylor on 
the development of morals, religion and law ; and we pro- 
pose in this article to sketch the course of those investiga- 
tions which are of special interest to the theologian, gathering 
illustrations from either source. 

It is impossible to discuss the primitive condition of 
man without encountering some of the profoundest ques- 
tions in ethics and theology. We have no right to impose 
dogmatic restraints upon those who would treat man as a 
subject of “natural history,” but we are bound to take into 
account all the elements of the problem to be solved. Civi- 
lization is not only the vaguest of terms, but its definition 
is impossible, since the hope of social arrangements yet to 
be achieved, and imagined rather than understood, mingles 
with every phase of its meaning. Definition, the first 
demand of the student, is the last request science can grant. 
Instead of attempting to define civilization, it will be wiser 
to examine the personal characteristics of the highest type 
of man. Analyzing human nature as it is presented for 
study in the most civilized forms, we believe it cannot be 
exhaustively described without noting a certain conscious- 
ness of communion with an invisible Lord, and a conviction 
of difference in the worth of actions and the authority of 
motives. The theological tribunal is no court of appeal for 
a decision upon physical fact, neither is the tribunal of 
natural history a fitting court of appeal for a decision upon 
the reality of a religious experience or the grounds of a 
moral verdict. The doctrine of a Holy Spirit seeking out 
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the souls of men rests upon another foundation than the 
evidence that in some conditions man calls evil good, and 
in others bitterly cries, “ Who but He lays waste our homes 
and kills our wives and cattle?” The historical method 
by which man may have been gradually led to guide his 
conduct by moral principles, which continually approxi- 
mate the more closely among the most divided nations as 
intelligence is developed, can neither offer an explanation 
of the precise nature of duty as duty, or decide the worth 
of the authority it claims. 

Any origin of civilization established by facts must be 
admitted fairly and freely and unreservedly ; but no know- 
ledge of the processes of development can overthrow their 
actual result in the existence of a being upon earth who has 
religious experiences, to the genuineness of which his whole 
nature stands pledged, and who, however blindly, seeks to 
obey an everlasting law. 

Sir J. Lubbock gives the following classification of reli- 
gions : 

“Hitherto it has been usual to classify religions according to 
the nature of the objects worshipped ; Fetichism, e.g., being the 
worship of inanimate objects, Sabeeism that of the heavenly bodies. 
The true test, however, seems to me to be the estimate in which 
the Deity is held. The first great stages in religious thought 
may, I think, be regarded as,— 

“ Atheism ; understanding by this term not a denial of the exist- 
ence of a Deity, but an absence of any definite ideas on the subject. 

“Fetichism ; the stage in which man supposes he can force the 
Deity to comply with his desires. 

“ Nature-worship, or Totemism ; in which natural objects, trees, 
lakes, stones, animals, &c., are worshipped. 

“Shamanism ; in which the superior deities are far more 
powerful than man, and of a different nature. Their place of 
abode also is far away, and accessible only to Shamans. 

“ Idolatry, or Anthropomorphism ; in which the gods take still 
more completely the nature of men, being however more power- 
ful. They are still amenable to persuasion ; they are a part of 
nature, and not creators. They are represented by images or idols. 

“In the next stage, the Deity is regarded as the author, not 
merely a part, of nature. He becomes for the first time a really 
supernatural being. 

“The last stage to which I will refer is that in which morality 
is associated with religion.” * 
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The use of the term “Atheism” in this classification 
appears objectionable. No general “understanding” can 
empty any term of the ideas it properly expresses ; and in 
following an. argument, great confusion may result from 
using a word denoting an absolute negation to indicate 
simply the absence of definite conceptions. Atheism so 
thoroughly implies the existence of Theism, coupled with 
an act of deliberate denial, that many readers, in pronounc- 
ing savages to be “ Atheists,” will fail to realize that vague 
sense of unseen unrealities which is neither covered by the 
term “Atheism” nor “Theism,” and which can only be 
understood as we not merely put aside our own doctrinal 
prepossessions, but endeavour to analyze a state of mind in 
which dogmatic convictions are themselves impossible. 

“The question as to the general existence of religion among 
men is indeed to a great extent a matter of definition. If the 
mere sensation of fear, and the recognition that there are proba- 
bly other beings more powerful than oneself, are sufficient alone 
to constitute a religion, then we must, I think, admit that reli- 
gion is general to the human race. But when a child dreads the 
darkness and shrinks from a lightless room, we never regard that 
as an evidence of religion. Moreover, if this definition be adopted, 
we cannot longer regard religion as peculiar to man. We must 
admit that the feeling of a dog or a horse towards its master is 
of the same character; and the baying of a dog to the moon is 
as much an act of worship as some ceremonies which have been 
so described by travellers.” * 


We do not think the two objections urged by Sir J. 
Lubbock in this passage, to the admission that religion is 
general to the human race, are sound. The child’s dread 
of darkness and shrinking from a lightless room are cer- 
tainly not in themselves evidence of its religious nature ; 
but when the darkness awakens in the child any feeling of 
life beyond its own, however strange and vague that feel- 
ing may be, the religious nature, we submit, is proved. The 
savage is not proved to be religious by the mere fact that 
he is terrified by thunder, but by the fact that through the 
terror and the thunder the thought of God is awakened 
within him. 

The objection that, if any definition of religion be adopted 
which can include the emotions felt by the lowest races of 


* Lubbock, p. 139. 
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men, we can no longer regard religion as peculiar to man, 
may be answered by two considerations. We are entirely 
ignorant both of the feeling of a dog or a horse towards its 
master, and of the “inner consciousness” of a dog baying 
to the moon. Speculate upon instinct as we may, the real 
life of an animal is unknown, and cannot therefore be 
pleaded in limitation of a definition of our own nature. 

There is, moreover, one patent fact—the unsatisfied fear 
and awe-struck ignorance of the savage can be traced as they 
unfold themselves into distinct mythologies. There is an his- 
torical connection between the lower and the higher stages 
of religious thought ; and this historical connection, which, 
to say the least, has never been observed in animals, is in 
itself a sufficient proof that the most senseless ceremonies 
described by travellers do not stand upon the level of the 
moon-baying of a dog. That it has been impossible to 
discover in the language of many tribes words for God and 
soul, does not prove the absence of that sense of unappre- 
hended life, which is certainly not atheistic, and to which 
we believe there is no word applicable save religious, be- 
cause of its natural and unconscious development into more 
or less exalted forms of conscious worship. 

“The religious thecries of savages are certainly not the result 
of deep thought, nor must they be regarded as constituting any 
elaborate or continuous theory....... Dulaure truly observes that 
the savage ‘aime mieux soumettre sa raison, souvent révoltée, & 
ce que ses institutions ont de plus absurde, que de se livrer & 
Yexamen, parceque ce travail est toujours pénible pour celui qui 
ne sy est point exercé.’ With this statement I entirely concur, 
and I believe that through all the various religious systems of 
the lower races may be traced a natural and unconscious process 
of development.” * 


In considering the estimate in which Deity is held as a 
better test for the classification of religions than the nature 
of the object worshiped, Sir J. Lubbock relieves the whole 
subject of a very arbitrary distinction. A stone, an ibis, or 
a wooden idol, may be worshiped with precisely the same 
expectations and through the same terrors. Men may call 
upon Jehovah in the spirit of the votaries of Baal. In 
Christendom there is supposed to be one Object of worship ; 
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and yet traces of fetichism may be found in the services of 
sume house called “ Zion Chapel” or “ Bethel,” and anthro- 
pomorphism, in no essential respects distinguishable from 
that of savage tribes, may characterize the prayers of an 
excited revivalist. In any classification of religions, even 
when using the test of the moral estimate of Deity, it must 
be remembered that sharp lines do not exist in nature. 
The characters of gods and goddesses are as variable as the 
weather, and reflect the fluctuating passions of men. In 
Homer, when the gods act together, they are distinguished 
by more just and elevated sentiments than when they ap- 
pear as individuals,* contradicting the common saying of 
modern times, that a “Board” may give directions which 
no individual member would endorse. One great stage of 
religious thought does not disappear before another arises. 
In the physical history of the globe, the fauna of one form- 
ation overlaps that of another. Some inhabitants of Silurian 
seas lived when continents were clothed with carboniferous 
forests, as forms entombed within chalk hills exist in the 
depths of the Atlantic. The superstitions of primeval man 
may also be found in the heart of a civilized community, 
surviving the extinction of barbarous circumstance. 

When religious feeling exists in its most indefinite stage, 
the savage does not realize the full distinction between 
himself and outward objects, whether animate or inanimate. 
The common dread among savages of having povtraits taken, 
depends upon the idea that the life of the sitter may be 
injured by being in part transferred to the picture. He 
feels himself part of the world far more completely than 
we can understand, and has no strong confidence in his 
power of preserving his own personality. 

When a name is distinctly attached to an object, the 
word and idea are confused to such an extent, that the 
name is held to be part of the very being of the man who 
bears it, so that by it his personality may be carried away.+ 
Clippings of hair, parings of nails, even leavings of food, 
are so intimately connected with the life of a man, that by 
practising upon them, the sorcerer, it is imagined, may 
procure his sickness or death. 

Tennyson's description of the child’s growth appears 


* Gladstone’s Studies on Homer, II. p. 374. + Tylor, p. 126. 
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to correspond with the first step in the development of 
man : 
The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that “this is I :” 
But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of “I” and “ me,” 
And finds “TI am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch.” 


The baby must be pronounced an Atheist, if the term is 
to be applied to man in his primitive condition. Ignorance 
of death as a natural necessity is another point of contact 
between the child and the savage, which prevents early 
speculations upon the future from giving any marked colour 
to religious faith. 

“ We find a very general conviction among savages that there 
is no such thing as natural death, and that when a man dies 
without being wounded, he must be the victim of magic....... 
Stevenson states that in South America ‘the Indians never be- 
lieve that death is owing to natural causes, but that it is the 
effect of sorcery or witchcraft. Thus, on the death of an indi- 
vidual, one or more diviners are consulted, who generally name 
the enchanter, and are so implicitly believed, that the unfortunate 
object of their caprice or malice is certain to fall a sacrifice.’ 
Wallace found the same idea among the tribes of the Amazons ; 
Miiller mentions it as prevalent among the Dacotahs ; Hearne, 
among the Hudson’s Bay Indians.”’* 

Fetichism, which presents religion in its first systematic 
form, is defined by Sir J. Lubbock as the stage in which 
man supposes he can force the Deity to comply with his 
desires. Yet fetichism hardly attains to any conception so 
definite as to include the term “the Deity.” <A fetich, writes 
Mr. Tylor, is an object used in witchcraft, and its applica- 
tion to religion has arisen from objects used by the sorcerer 
being confounded with idols, which have therefore been 
wrongly called fetiches.+ Comte remarks that a child, a 
dog and a monkey, will each suppose a watch to be alive.t 
The savage has a vague and mysterious feeling that the 

* Lubbock, pp. 152, 153. 

+ See an article by Mr. Tylor, Fortnightly Review, Vol. VI. 1866, p. 71. 
t Comte’s Positive Philosophy, trans. H. Martineau, II. 188. 
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whole world is pervaded by life. There is little or no dis- 
crimination of qualities as good or bad, and the faintest 
shadow of any idea of individual personality ; but in every- 
thing and everywhere life is recognized. Hence any piece 
of rubbish may become a fetich, a stick, a stone, a feather, 
since all objects are in themselves equally sacred. Inani- 
mate objects may possess a soul or spirit. The Red Indian* 
will send with a dead man’s soul the soul of a gun or 
kettle, the corporeal gun or kettle being either left to perish 
or killed first, by maiming the gun-barrel, and dashing a 
hole through the bottom of the kettle. 

The fetich is the abode of a spirit ; and any object may 
be employed as a fetich, since a spirit may be met at any 
point. Attempts to influence the fetich are the beginnings 
of witchcraft ; and it is either beaten or thrown away, if 
unfavourable events occur. 


“Tn China, the lower people, if, after long praying to their 
images, they do not obtain what they desire, as it often happens, 
turn them off as impotent gods; others use them in a most 
reproachful manner, loading them with hard names, and some- 
times with blows. ‘How now, dog of a spirit (say they to 
them) ; we give you a lodging in a magnificent temple, we gild 
you handsomely, feed you well, and offer incense to you; yet, 
after all this care, you are so ungrateful as to refuse us what we 
ask of you.’ Thereupon they tie this image with cords, pluck 
him down, and drag him along the streets, through all the mud 
and dunghills, to punish him for the expense of perfume which 
they have thrown away upon him. If in the meantime it hap- 
pens that they obtain their request, then, with a great deal of 
ceremony, they wash him clean, carry him back, and place him 
in his niche again, where they fall down to him and make 
excuses for what they have done. ‘In a truth (say they) we 
were a little too hasty, as well as you were somewhat too long 
in your grant. Why should you bring this beating on yourself ? 
But what is done cannot be now undone; let us not, therefore, 
think of it any more. If you will forget what is past, we will 
gild you over again.’”+ 


The moral and religious influences of fetichism in any 
higher sense can be but slight ; yet it indicates an awaken- 





* Tylor, Fortnightly Review, Vol. VI. p. 76 
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ing of spiritual activities. It is the beginning of life. Its 
results are analogous to the first efforts at learning to see, 
which must be judged by the capacity of the eye, and not 
by the accidents and delusions necessarily attendant upon 
the educational process, 

More definite religious ideas are formed when special 
objects are regarded as abodes of unseen powers or cen- 
tres of their action. Sir J. Lubbock is inclined to refer 
the worship of animals to the practice of naming first 
individuals and then their families after particular animals. 
A family, for instance, which was called after the bear 
would come to look on that animal, first with interest, then 
with respect, and at length with a sort of awe ; while many 
animals fulfil in a great measure the conception of a Deity 
in the mind of a savage.* 

Animal worship, which denotes a stage slightly above 
fetichism, is rather, we would submit, the result of that 
connection between religious emotions and special objects 
which is constituted by the first great generalizing effort of 
uneducated man. An animal would appear especially mys- 
terious to early worshipers, as possessing life different from 
their own, and which they cannot control. Animal life, as 
life, would be sufficiently awful to become the incentive 
to religious exercises. If we look steadily in the face of a 
favourite dog, and try to interpret its answering glance, the 
emotion of the savage may not be altogether unintelligible. 
Any animal prowling about in the night, and a source of 
danger to man, would attract reverence and suggest the 
necessity of propitiatory sacrifices. This explains the curious 
fact that various savage races habitually apologize to the 
animals killed in the chase. 

“The Vogulitzi of Siberia when they have killed a bear 
address it formally, and maintain that the blame is to be laid on 
the arrows and iron, which were made and forged by the Rus- 
sians....Schoolcraft mentions a case of an Indian on the shores 
of Lake Superior begging pardon of a bear which he had shot. 
...So also in British Columbia when the fishing season com- 
mences, and the fish begin coming up the rivers, the Indians 
used to meet them and speak to them. They paid court to 
them, and would address them thus: ‘ You fish, you fish ; you 
are all chiefs, you are; you are all chiefs.’... Lichtenstein also 


* Pp. 183-186. 
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mentions that if an elephant is killed after a very long and 
wearisome chase, they seek to exculpate themselves towards the 
dead animal, by declaring to him solemnly that the thing hap- 
pened entirely by accident, not by design. To make the apology 
more complete, they cut off the trunk, and bury it carefully 
with much flattery.”* 


The care for sacred animals had a civilizing influence, 
restraining the ferocity of men and favouring domestic 
habits. 

The association of religious ideas with specific objects 
would lead to their classification, and ultimately to the 
conception of a power distinct from the object, and only 
residing in it. The process of mind is very similar to that 
by which the child reaches the meaning of an abstract 
word. The name Totemism is applied by Sir J. Lubbock 
to this stage when everything may be worshiped; and 
although the deities still inhabit this earth, they are not 
entirely controllable by sorcery ; and the spirit may belong 
to a class of objects, and not merely to an individual thing. 

The existence of an idol is the sign of a certain extent 
of mental and spiritual culture. It is far more intimately 
connected than the fetich with faith in a personal god. 
Involving the subjugation of many phenomena to one 
spirit as distinct from others, it implies an act of generali- 
zation. It helps the worshiper to cling to his god as a 
living person, rather than lose him in vague and measure- 
less mystery. 

The popular notion that idols are the invention of Satan 
for the destruction of human souls, must yield to the 
historical fact that they do not belong to the lowest period 
of degradation, but indicate a marked step in religious pro- 
gress. Playing with a doll is no sign of the folly of a 
child; and when a child can play with a doll, it has already 
learnt something of the world, and from its toys will gather 
wisdom which formal lessons can never bestow. 

“Few educated Europeans ever thoroughly realize the fact, 
that they have once passed through conditions of mind from 
which races at a lower state of civilization never fully emerge ; 
but this is certainly the case, and the European child playing 
with its doll furnishes the key to several of the mental pheno- 
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mena which distinguish the more highly cultivated races of 
mankind from those lower in the scale.... Unlike as the toy may 
be to what it represents in the child’s mind, it still answers a 
purpose, and is an evident assistance to the child in enabling it 
to arrange and develop its ideas by working the objects and 
actions and stories it is acquainted with into a series of dramatic 
pictures. Of how much use the material object is in setting the 
mind to work, may be seen in taking it away and leaving the 
child with nothing to play with. At an early age, children 
learn more from play than from teaching ; and the use of toys 
is very great in developing their minds by giving them the 
means of, as it were, taking a scene or event to pieces, and 
putting its parts together in new combinations, a process which 
immensely increases the definiteness of the children’s ideas and 
their power of analysis. It is because the use of toys is princi- 
pally in developing the subjective side of the mind, that the 
elaborate figures and models of which the toy-shops have been 
full of late years are of so little use.”* 


The idol is as useful in the religious education of the 
savage as the doll in its place to the child. The vague 
idea by its aid assumes a definite shape, and the dimly 
felt presence of an unseen power is uplifted into conscious- 


ness of a personal Lord. 

Sir J. Lubbock speaks of fetichism as an attack on the 
Deity, idolatry as an act of submission to Him; and pro- 
nounces fetichism and idolatry as not only different but 
opposite, so that the one could not be developed directly 
out of the other.f The gulf between the two is, without 
doubt, too large to be passed over at a bound; and the 
indefiniteness of fetichism must have been limited by ani- 
mal worship, or tree worship, or star worship, before the 
idol could become the symbol of a god. Fetichism, how- 
ever, we believe, is as prophetic of idolatry as the baby’s 
instincts are prophetic of the child’s life, and can scarcely 
be described as its antagonist. The savage, in flinging away 
the unfavourable fetich, does not assert himself against his 
god, but seeks another sacred object which will yield to his 
wishes ; while the idolater may expect a quid pro quo for 
his sacrifices, and resent disappointment more than those 
who, being less educated, are more easily frightened and 
have little self-reliance. 


* Tylor, pp. 108, 109 + P. 256 
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Idols with a combination of animal and human parts, 
record a long history of confusion between the image and the 
thing, the name and the object, the sign and the symbol ; 
although in higher stages of civilization they are more or 
less purely symbolical of certain attributes, of which the 
head of a lion or the wings of a bird may be the expres- 
sion. A rude sense of fitness determines the shape and 
colour of an idol. 


“The white man stands to the savage painter for the portrait 
of the Evil Demon, especially in Africa, where we find the natives 
of Mozambique drawing their devil in the likeness of a white 
man ; while Riémer, speaking of the people of the Guinea coast, 
says that they say the devil is white, and paint him with their 
whitest colours. The pictures of him are lent on hire for a week 
or so by the old woman who makes them, to people whom the 
devil visits at night. When he sees his image, he is so terrified 
that he never comes back. The impersonation need not, how- 
ever, be intended by any means as an insult to the white man. 
As Captain Burton says of his African name of Muzungu Mbaya, 
‘the Wicked White Man,’ it would have been but a sorry com- 
pliment to have called him a good white man. Much of the 
reverence of the savage is born rather of fear than of love ; and 
the white colonist has seldom failed to make out that title to the 
respect of the savage which lies in the power, not unaccompanied 
by the will, to hurt him.” * 


While the dim sense of a mysterious life pervading all 
objects is becoming defined, personal qualities of character 
are gradually associated with it. Agitated feelings regarding 
unseen spirits may exist apart from any moral activities of 
our nature even in Christian communities, and it can be 
no matter of surprise to find the same phenomenon in the 
earlier stages of savage life. That man has a nature which 
in the progress of its education manifests a certain intuitive 
consciousness of a distinction between actions, not merely 
as pleasant or unpleasant, useful or useless, but as right or 
wrong, is a proposition which is simply not affected by the 
evidence that savages have no words for justice or injustice, 
for cruelty or humanity, and that theft, revenge, rape and 
murder, under many circumstances are not held to be 
crimes. All savage tribes have laws, and are rather the 


Tylor, p. 114. 
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slaves of rule and precedent than free men.* These laws 
may forbid some actions which are perfectly immaterial to 
us, and command others which we declare iniquitous ; but 
whenever there is a demand for obedience on the ground of 
law, there is an appeal to a consciousness of difference be- 
tween ought and ought not. Governor Eyre says of the 
Australians, that having no moral sense of what is just and 
equitable in the abstract, their only test of propriety must 
in such cases be, whether they are numerically or physically 
strong enough to brave the vengeance of those whom they 
may have provoked or injured ; yet even in Australia there 
is a limit to the amount of legal revenge. 

Crimes “may be compounded for by the criminal appearing 
and submitting himself to the ordeal of having spears thrown at 
him by all such persons as conceive themselves to have been 
aggrieved, or by permitting spears to be thrust through certain 
parts of his body,—such as through the thigh, or the calf of the 
leg, or under the arm. The part which is to be pierced by a spear 
is fixed for all common crimes, and a native who has incurred 
this penalty sometimes quietly holds out his leg for the injured 
party to thrust his spear through. So strictly is the amount of 
punishment limited, that if in inflicting such spear-wounds a man, 
either through carelessness or from any other cause, exceeded the 
recognized limits—if, for instance, he wounded the femoral artery 
—he would in his turn become liable to punishment.” + 


Does not this passage describe an act of moral judgment 
among one of the most debased tribes existing upon earth ? 
The character of any special actions performed without 
shame, does not invalidate the evidence of an attempt to 
decide justly. We must examine processes of judgment 
and attempts at decision, not lists of special vices, for indi- 
cations of the existence of a moral nature capable of educa- 
tion into sanctity. The social development of the idea of 
moral law may be going on among savages, while their 
formal acts of religious worship may have no connection 
with morality whatever. The first traces, indeed, of a moral 
nature among the lower races must be looked for, not in 
their religions, but in their laws and customs. The Esqui- 
maux tattoo from principle, the theory being that the lines 
thus made will be regarded in the next world as signs of 


* Lubbock, p. 345. + Ibid., pp. 361, 362. 
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goodness. Among the strange fancies with which men 
have limited the Divine mercies, we commend to our creed- 
makers the idea that future happiness will depend upon an 
orthodox method of tattooing. But the Esquimaux are not 
without certain amiable virtues, and will befriend an un- 
fortunate hunter although the grace of Heaven may depend 
upon the lines of the tattoo. 

Great dangers and extraordinary diseases are ascribed 
to special interventions; and hence the idea of receiving 
harm from Deity appears to precede the hope of blessing. 
The West-coast negroes represent their deities as black 
and mischievous, and delighting to torment them in various 
ways ; and there is a general tendency to regard spirits as 
evil visitors. This fact, however, does not prove the non- 
existence of any sense of right, although it appears to 
indicate that the sense of right is not in the earliest stage 
of its development connected with religious rites. Every- 
thing unknown appears in the first instance to be regarded 
as more likely to be harmful than useful. The suspicion 
with which the uneducated receive new discoveries is the 
lingering of the savage’s primeval dread of knowledge. The 
first attempts to gain knowledge are suspected and dis- 
trusted as unhallowed ; precisely as the chemists of the mid- 
dle ages were supposed to have the devil for their familiar. 

The moment moral elements of character are attributed 
to the gods, however largely they may be mixed with 
coarser material, the one great step in religious progress is 
taken, and the possibility of the existence of Christianity, 
as a faith demanding purity of life as the ground of access 
to God, is sublimely foreshadowed. 

Are the savages, whose condition has been briefly and 
roughly sketched, the degenerate descendants of civilized 
ancestors ; or has civilization resulted from a continuous 
and divinely ordered development ? 

There seems no historical evidence whatever of any 
primitive state of civilization. It may be asserted that the 
first men were morally and intellectually equal to those of 
the present day ; but no record of any of their imagined 
achievements is left on earth. On the contrary, many cus- 
toms which originated among barbarians survive in the 
midst of civilized communities, long after their meaning 
has been forgotten. 
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“The use of flint for sacrificial purposes long after the intro 
duction of metal, seemed to me a good case of what Mr. Tylor 
has aptly called ‘survival.’ So also is the method of obtaining 
fire. The Brahman will not use ordinary fire for sacred purposes ; 
he does not even obtain a fresh spark from flint and steel, but 
reverts to, or rather continues, the old way of obtaining it, by 
friction with a wooden drill, one Brahman pulling the thong back 
wards and forwards, while another watches to catch the sacred 
spark.” * 

The gradual development of religious thought among 
savages may be actually traced, and each stage that passes 
leaves with its successor some relic of itself. Witchcraft 
was believed by civilized men long after a nobler faith 
essentially in contradiction to the grounds of its existence, 
had been openly professed. The language of living men is 
laden with the burden of forgotten mythologies. 

The general resemblance between the thoughts and cus- 
toms of children and savages is so curiously complete, that 
it claims to be regarded as ground of argument in favour 
of the opinion that the “development of the individual is 
an epitome of that of the species.” 

“ Not only do savages closely resemble children in their gene 
ral character, but a curious similarity exists between them in many 
small points. For instance, the tendency to reduplication, which 
is so characteristic of children, prevails remarkably among savages. 
The first 1000 words in Richardson’s Dictionary (down to allege) 
contain only three, adscititious, adventitious, agitator, and even 
in these it is reduced to a minimum. There is not a single word 
like ahi, ahi, evening, &c.” + 

Sir J. Lubbock, on examining four European and many 
savage languages, finds that while in the former we get 
about two reduplications in 1000 words, in the savage ones 
the number varies from 38 to 170, being about 20 to 80 
times as many in proportion. 

Although some tribes have fallen from a higher level 
through the pressure of outward circumstances, the theory 
of degradation involves the almost inconceivable supposi- 
tion, that in many of the simplest arts of life men adopted 
a more tedious and less profitable way of working. 

The theory that great moral and religious truths were 


* Lubbock, p. 394. + Ibid., p. 403. t Tylor, p. 192. 
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known to primeval man, then forgotten, only to be painfully 
remembered again, does not seem necessary to account for 
any series of known facts. 

Regarding the past history of the world as one of progress, 
the wild and lawless passions breaking forth in our midst 
are measured by their connection with the primitive condi- 
tion of man, and found to be wanting in power to restrain the 
development of those diviner energies which have through 
long ages prevailed against them; and the darkest supersti- 
tions, when understood as expressions of those who think 
“as children,” become radiant with the glory of prophetic 
hopes. 

Henry W. CROSSKEY. 


Nore to Articte, Tae Mytnoitocy or tHe Aryan Nations, 
Vol. VIL p. 504. 


Mr. Cox has called my attention to a passage in the Intro- 
duction to his “Tales of the Gods and Heroes” (published in 
1862), in which he endeavours to demonstrate the fundamental 
identity of the national epics among the various Aryan peoples. 
It is hence evident that the words quoted from M. Bréal in the 
last number of this Review must be taken solely as a proof that 
the same idea had presented itself, quite independently, to two 
comparative mythologists, and that its origination cannot be 
assigned justly to one rather than to the other. 

A. S. WILEINs. 





